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FOR A LARGER PRIZE 


F your friends like the magazine 

so much that they want to take a 
full year’s subscription for $1.50 each 
—or perhaps a bargain two-year sub- 
scription at $2.00—we will send you 
a larger prize as follows: 


FOR 


| one year 
{ eight months 


| two year 
| eight months 


2 one year 


| one year 
| two year 


2 two year 


SEND 


| $2.50 


3.00 
3.00 


3.50 
4.00 


WIN 


Univex Camera 
and 2 extra rolls 
of film. 


Univex Camera 
and 5 extra rolls 
of film. 


Univex Camera 
and 5 extra rolls 
of film. 


Univex Camera 
and 7 extra rolls 
f film. 
Univex Camera 
and 10 extra rolls 
of film. 











DE LUXE FOLDING CAMERA 


..- delivered free of charge 


ERE is a real, folding camera—streamlined, light in 
weight, sturdy, and as easy to carry as your powder com- 
pact—to give you great pleasure with great convenience. It 
tucks away into pocket, purse, or handbag. It is right there 


when the big moment arrives to take a picture—on picnics, 
hikes, and parties. 


HIS Univex DeLuxe Folding Camera takes time exposures 
or snapshots, capturing every detail so that the pictures 
enlarge beautifully. You may use it freely because films may 
be purchased at local Univex dealers—any drug, stationery, 
or department store—for only ten cents for six exposures. 
The camera is green with the Girl Scout trefoil stamped on it. 


HIS sturdy camera retails for $1.00 but will cost you 

nothing, if you will send us the names and addresses 
of two girls after persuading them to subscribe for eight 
months to THE AMERICAN GirL MaGazinE at $1.00 each. 
Send us $2.00 with the two subscriptions and we will send 
you your camera by return mail. 


OU can do this pleasantly and easily because, when you 

tell about the things you have most enjoyed in THE 
AMERICAN GirL, your friends will want to subscribe for 
themselves. 


Address: Dept. X, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Beginning an exciting new mystery serial in which 


Madeleine Jewett returns to the town of her ancestors, 


resolved to solve the enigma of a family feud 


UARRY HILL 


By FLORENCE CHOATE ad ELIZABETH CURTIS 


Authors 


Early in the nineteenth century young James Jewett, of Puri- 
tan New England, saved in a shipwreck Marie Madeleine 
Roche of San Domingo. She was the daughter of a coffee 
planter; he (with his brother John) was owner of quarries, 
and supercargo of a schooner which carried the stone. Thus 
does the sea bring together unlikely persons. 

In the midst of a storm, the lookout reported the wreck. 
James Jewett, and another, Matt Corey, rowed over to search 
it. They found the bodies of two men floating in the waters 
of the cockpit, a girl tied to the stump of a mast. She hung 
limp and her face was ash white, but she breathed. 

Matt rowed her to the schooner while James examined 
the others. One was a negro with the simple garments of a 
servant, the other, a gentleman richly dressed. He wore a 
ring, a wallet was in his pocket; but he had nothing else of 
value, for while James was busy trying to revive the girl, 


north shore, dropping late commuters at small sta- 

tions. At last only three persons were left, a pleasant- 
looking lady, and two noticeably good-looking and well- 
dressed girls who shared the seat behind her. One, a little 
older than her friend, had red hair, regular features, pink 
and white skin ; the other was tawny-haired, with frank, wide 
eyes, a generous mouth, and perfect teeth. At the moment, 
she was absorbed in the time-table. 

“That was Glosport, and Granite Shore is next,” she said. 
Suddenly she lifted her head. “I’m simply thrilled to pieces, 
Paul,” she confided to her companion. “After all this time, 
for me to be coming here! To the place where my ancestors 
lived hundreds of years ago, where my great-great-grand- 
father was born.” Her voice faltered, and then she laughed. 
“But after all, Paul, I can’t expect you to be quite as thrilled 
as I am.” 

“But I am, Mad,’’ Paul hastened to assure her. ‘““And I’m 


()*: evening in June, a train puffed its way along the 


of “The Dance 


of the Hours” 


Matt Corey had seen a money-belt, had seized it, buckled it 
about himself. The dead need nothing. The temptation had 
been great. 

But the girl, who was the dead man’s daughter, recovered. 
The belt was lead on Corey's soul, yet he lacked the courage 
to brand himself a thief. He hid it, buried it deep beneath 
a stone. 

Then trouble fell, for James was wrongfully accused of 
having stolen the belt; and he, in turn, accused Matt Corey. It 
came to blows, a lamp was overturned, a house was burned 
to the ground, a family feud begun. Marie Madeleine Roche 
became a Jewett, but was John's wife, not James's. He went 
West when new lands were opened up, his guilt or innocence 
never proved. He prospered, married, had children, but to 
the end of his life, he loved Marie Madeleine whom he had 


saved from death in the sea. She was his romance. 


crazy to see what Granite Shore is like, especially the ocean 
and all that. I wish to gracious we'd gotten here before dark.” 

Madeleine's face changed. “The ocean—I just hate to 
think of the ocean, with Dad's ship sailing miles away every 
minute.” 

“Oh he'll be sailing back before you know it,” said Paul 
cheerfully. ‘So don’t think about it. Think of the grand 
time we're going to have, sea bathing and whatnot, in- 
stead.” 

It was a month since Madeleine Jewett had heard that 
her father was going to Russia, and could not take her 
with him. He was an engineer, and he had been asked by the 
Soviet Government to design an important bridge. His work 
would take him to the interior of Siberia, where conditions 
would be impossible for a young girl, and to leave Madeleine 
in Moscow was out of the question. What could he do for his 
motherless daughter that would make up for leaving her? 

The matter was discussed at length, but nothing had 
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pleased Madeleine until finally he had suggested a summer 
at Granite Shore, the birthplace of his ancestors, and had 
told his daughter the bit of family history which had 
changed her reluctance into eager anticipation. Pauline 
Townsend, Madeleine’s best friend, was invited to go with 
her, and it was arranged that both girls should be under the 
care of Miss Gwendolyn Rumsey, an English woman who 
was one of the teachers at their school. It was a delightful 
prospect, for neither of the girls had ever seen the ocean, 
or any sheet of water larger than a lake. 

And now the two, with their chaperon, were on the train 
approaching Granite Shore. Madeleine leaned across Pauline 
and tried to see the darkening landscape, a stretch of scrubby 
pines against a dim-lit sky, a swampy place that glittered, a 
mass of rock, more pines. Suddenly she smiled up into her 

friend’s face: “I’ve been keeping a secret from you, Paul,” 
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SUDDENLY PAUL PULLED MAD’S SLEEVE. “THERE'S 
THAT AWFUL OLD WITCH WOMAN AGAIN,” SHE SAID 


she said. ‘I don’t quite know why—except that I was afraid 
you'd think I was awfully silly to feel so strongly about it.” 

Pauline was all attention at once. ‘‘A secret?” she said. 
“That sounds exciting. What's it about?” 

“Well,” began Madeleine, “I hardly know how to tell 
you, but the reason why I really wanted to come to Granite 
Shore was—well, the chance to unravel a mystery, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“No, I don’t,” Paul assured her. “I haven’t the faintest 
idea in the world what you mean. Go on.” 

“When Dad first suggested our coming here for the sum- 
mer while he is in Russia, he told me an awfully romantic 
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Illustrated iin 
by MERLE REED > 


story about our family. I think I had heard it before, but 
it just didn’t register then, so it all seemed like new to me. 
I began thinking about it a lot, and finally I got aw- 
fully excited about it. Did I ever show you that picture of 
my great-great-grandfather? That nice old daguerreotype 
we have in the library at home ?”’ 

“I don’t believe so,” answered Paul, with a wondering 
look. ‘‘No, I’m sure you didn’t. Was he the one who came 
from Granite Shore?” 

“Yes, he was. Dad says he was a very shrewd man, that 
first James Jewett—though he once gave up a fortune 
for love. New England to the bone, you know, though he 
lived in the West the greater part of his life. Back here, 
in Granite Shore, he and his brother, John Jewett, were 
both in love with the same girl when they were young— 
a French girl, whom James and a man named Matt Corey 
saved in a ship-wreck at sea. The girl preferred John to 
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James, it seems, and there was some mixup about her lost 
fortune in a money-belt, which someone got away with 
during the rescue. John, or somebody else, accused James 
of stealing it, which of course he didn’t do; they quarreled 
bitterly, and James chucked the whole thing and went West. 
But he must have been crazy about the French girl—her 
name was Marie Madeleine, by the way—for he named his 
daughter for her, and there’s been a Marie Madeleine in 
every generation of our family since. 


D* says the New England Jewetts owned granite 
quarries near the sea, and a fleet of ships that carried 
the stone up and down the coast. They were rich and im- 
portant, but James gave all that up because of the quarrel. 
He never went back to Granite Shore, or heard again from 
his brother. It all happened over a hundred years ago.” 

“Swell yarn,” commented Paul. “I suppose he couldn't 
stand it to be called a thief. Or perhaps he couldn't stand to 
see his brother marry the girl he was so much in love with.” 

“Exactly,” cried Madeleine. ‘I know that’s how he felt. 
And there’s one thing, Paul,” she confided, “if that James 
Jewett was too proud to prove his (Continued on page 43) 





SHE HAD A FEELING THE BOYS WERE PLANNING TROUBLE 


shoes that were sadly ravaged by salt water, Ellen Wake- 

field contentedly scrubbed her way forward along the 
teak decks of Halcyon II. Wetting a decrepit mop overside, 
she sloshed the yacht’s cabin top and watched the rivulets of 
water carry off into the scuppers the soot that overnight had 
sifted down from the smokestacks of the power house at 
the end of Willowmere Bay. 

Concentrating on her job, Ellen’s alert brown eyes failed 
to note Tank Beegle’s approach. But the girl’s head jerked 
abruptly up when the brass’ winch in front of her rang 
sharply, as if struck with a hammer. And Ellen's glance 
fell on Tank Beegle’s grinning face. 

The boy was seated amidships of a small dinghy with 
outboard motor that put-putted toward Halcyon. Against 
his shoulder, Tank held a sturdy air rifle. And as Bilge 
Wyeth steered the small craft, Tank again took aim at the 
winch on the blue yawl's bow. 

Ellen raised her mop threateningly. 

“If you must celebrate the Fourth of July like a child, 
get some firecrackers and amuse yourself on shore.” 

“Ping!” The brass winch registered Tank's second bull’s- 
eye. 

Ellen swung her mop as the dinghy drew tauntingly closer 
to the yacht, and sent a grimy spray over the two boys. 

The smile on Tank’s round face grew even broader. 
“Have no fear, Eagle-Eye. My ancestors were sharpshoot- 


[: BLUE dungarees, yellow sweater, and white buckskin 


ELLEN SHOOTS 












When Tank paid Ellen a compliment 
she should have known what to expect 
for, as Hedda said, “a compliment from 


Tank Beegle is like a gift from a Greek” 


By CHARLES G. MULLER 


Illustrated by 
HENRIETTA McCAIG STARRETT 


ers at the Battle of Bunker Hill. And I’m twice as accurate 
as they were!”’ 

“Ping!’’ A third shot struck the winch. 

Brushing a stray strand of hair out of a blue eye, Hedda 
Vaughn stuck her blonde head up through Halcyon's com- 
panionway doors and took in the situation. 

“Don’t let that pair come aboard!” she warned Ellen. 
“Those silly smirks on their faces mean they've got some- 
thing up their sleeves.” 

Nodding grimly, Ellen splashed the invaders again. But 
the boys, in white duck trousers and shirts as weatherbeaten 
as Ellen's shoes, scorned the bombardment. Making the 
painter of their dinghy fast to the yacht’s starboard forestay, 
they clambered aboard. 

Ellen shrugged resignedly, and Hedda disappeared into 
the cabin. 

Laying his rifle on the cabin top and settling himself 
comfortably against the mainmast, Tank Beegle waved tow- 
ard the Willowmere yacht club, glistening white and green 
in the brilliant sunlight of the warm Fourth of July noon. 

“Having arranged to set off to-night’s magnificent fire- 
works display at the Club,” he anounced complacently, ‘we 
thought we'd just pay you a friendly, restful visit.” 

A loud hoot rose from a porthole directly below where 
Bilge Wyeth had stretched his six-foot frame in the warm 
sun. 

“What I think,” called Hedda Vaughn, “is that the 
commodore heaved you two off the fireworks committee, 
and you want to chisel in on our party to-night!’ 

Elien eyed Tank scarchingly. 

“Is Hedda right?’ she demanded. “Did Commodore 
Blackburn get a new fireworks setter-offer this year, because 
last year you and Bilge let half the display go up in smoke 
at once?” 

“Well, no—it’s like this. We, er—" 

“You were thrown off the committee!" laughed Ellen. 

Tank was sheepish. 

“What actually happened,” he confessed, ‘was that the 
commodore just bawled us out again. We're still on the 
committee.” 

“We thought,” put in Bilge, “that you'd like us to help 
set off Halcyon's fireworks, after we set off the Club’s.” 

“I don't need any help, thank you!’’ declared Ellen em- 
phatically. “Halcyon's fireworks are strictly a family affair 
for Hedda and me.” 

“Oh, come now, Eagle-Eye!"" protested Tank. ‘We're old 
friends of the family, and we've been counting on a pleasant 
evening. You wouldn't let us down, would you?” 

Another hoot rose from the cabin. 

“We'd gladly push you down! And hold you down,” 
gibed Hedda. “On the bottom of the bay if possible!” 
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Bilge Wyeth sat up and blinked his eyes open. 
“That hurts,” he called below decks to the girl. 
“Hurts to the quick!” 

“Good!” 

Picking up her mop, Ellen submerged it over- 
side, and prepared to slosh the cabin top. 

“You'd better go ashore to nurse your wounded 
feelings. Hedda and I are busy, getting ready for 
to-night.” 

As the mop splattered down, Tank leaped up 
and snatched his air rifle out of danger. 

There’s no fun ashore this afternoon,” he de- 
clared. ““How’s for a little sail on the Sound until 
time for your party? Huh?” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“Wind's too light, and our gas tanks are almost 
empty. We might get caught in a flat calm.” 

“We can always bring you back in our out- 
board,”” Tank suggested. 

Halcyon's got to be here, too. We're having a 
picnic supper aboard.” 

“Then we won't go far. And if we see the 
wind dying, we'll dash back,” Tank promised. 

Bilge took up the argument. The pair talked 
persuasively and steadily, until Hedda finally 
stuck her head out on deck. 

“If it will keep them quiet,” she exclaimed, 
“for goodness’ sake, let’s go for a sail!’ 

Ellen gave in. 

“All right, then, if you two strong men handle 
the boat while we fix things below for to-night’s 
supper.” 

“You're a great gal, Eagle-Eye,”’ conceded Tank. 

“Watch out for him!’" warned Hedda. ‘A compliment 
from Tank Beegle is like a gift from a Greek!” 

Halcyon II slipped out into the Sound with a soothing ease 
that brought peace to Ellen Wakefield, busy in the galley. She 
could hear frequent, familiar sounds overhead—the creak of 
a block as the boys trimmed the mainsheet, the dull thud of 
footfalls as one of them went forward to recoil a halyard, or 
to observe the set of billowing jib. 

Once Bilge stuck his long neck through the companionway 
doors, and handed down Tank’s air rifle. 

“Put this somewhere out of the way, will you?’ he asked. 
Then, glimpsing a pile of food in the galley, his face 
lighted. ““Any chow for your hungry deck hands?” 

Ellen passed up a plate of fruit and sandwiches. 

“Thanks, that’s great,” said Bilge, and withdrew. 

Ellen felt very mellow. 

“I can’t help liking those two,” she admitted. “If only 
they wouldn’t be so smart all the time.” 

“Uh, huh,” mumbled Hedda, through a mouthful of 
potato chips. 

Absorbed in chores of mixing salad, preparing sand- 
wiches, and cleaning dishes and cups that had been unused 
for a week, Ellen paid no attention to passing time, or to 
Halcyon's course. 

During the first hour or two, she occasionally glanced out 
the galley port, to catch a glimpse of distant shore. But the 
gliding yawl’s peaceful motion gradually lulled her into a state 
of comfortable well-being. The purl of water = the bow was 
soothing, and it was pleasantly cool in the cabin, so cool that 
Ellen at length lay down in the bunk opposite where Hedda 
already had started a siesta. Sailing, thought Ellen drowsily 
as her eyes closed, was so—so relaxing—so restful—so 
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“WE'LL BE HERE ALL NIGHT,"’ SAID HEDDA 


Of a sudden she sat bolt upright in her bunk. How long 
she had dozed, she did not know. She was aware now only 
of an unusual quiet. Halcyon had stopped moving. 

“What's up?” she called to the boys on deck. “No wind?” 

Her questions brought no answer. She had an uneasy 
feeling that the boys were planning trouble. Everything had 
been much too calm to be healthy. 

Then to her ears came a splash, and the rattle of chain 
paying out. 2 

Ellen immediately was wide awake. Reaching across the 
cabin, she shook Hedda violently. 

“They're dropping anchor!"’ she cried. 

Through a porthole, she caught sight of a nearby shore. 
Then she observed with a start that the doors leading from 
the companionway steps to Halcyon's deck were closed. 

Standing on the steps, she pushed hard against the two 
small doors. 

“We're locked in!’ She turned to Hedda with sudden 
excitement. “Try the forward hatch. Quick!” 

Through the galley to the forepeak, she darted—to find 
the forward hatch cover securely fastened from above. She 
and Hedda were imprisoned below decks. Her heart pound- 
ed. What was going to happen now? 

Tank Beegle’s mocking voice, wafted through a porthole 
by the faint zephyr of wind that stirred above tole gave 
Ellen an instantaneous picture of what she could expect. 

“Thanks for a pleasant sail, Eagle-Eye,”’ he said. “We're 
hurrying back to the Club now, for the fireworks. Sorry you 
won't see them!” 

Ellen’s heart pumped faster. So that was it! The boys had 
wheedled her into letting Halcyon go out to the Sound so 
they could leave her stranded in this quiet harbor on the 
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Long Island shore. Too far from home for the yawl’s 
meager gasoline supply, she and Hedda would miss all the 
evening activities they had set their hearts on. 

“Don’t worry about your folks,” called Tank. “We'll say 
you suggested they dine ashore and enjoy the Club fireworks 
that Bilge and I'll be setting off!” 

Hedda was tight-lipped with rage. 

“We'll be here all night!” she sputtered. “When I get 
my—my hands on those two, I’ll—” 

Ellen’s mind was working fast. As outraged as Hedda, she 
realized that the boys knew that Halcyon’s gasoline tanks 
were not entirely dry, that with a friendly pull from the 
tide, a break in the wind, and some help from the engine, 
the girls probably could get back to Willowmere before 
midnight. 


| ed that would be too late for their party! And while 
she and Hedda were suffering disappointment, Tank and 
Bilge would be having a thoroughly good time. One thought 
came clear in Ellen’s seething mind—something must be 
done to keep that pair from ¢heir party. 

The girl's eager eyes subconsciously had been searching 
the cabin to discover a way out of their imprisonment. They 
rested momentarily on Tank Beegle’s air rifle. Slowly her 
face lighted. And, just as she heard the outboard motor of 
the boys’ dinghy bark into action, she reached for the gun. 

“If we don’t get home for our celebration,” Ellen declared 
resolutely to Hedda, ‘‘neither will they! Watch!” 

Kneeling on the cushions of the cabin’s starboard bunk, 
Ellen peered out one porthole while Hedda poked her face 
through another. Bilge Wyeth was alone in the boat, and 
overhead Ellen heard sails being hastily lowered. 

“At the last second,” she explained quickly to Hedda, 
“Tank probably will snap off the latch on the cabin doors, 
jump into the dink, and head for home with Bilge—gloat- 
ing!” 

Hedda nodded. 

“But,” added Ellen, raising her rifle, “we'll see who gloats 
last !” 

Resting the barrel on the port's brass rim, she trained its 
sights on the gas tank of the loud-popping outboard motor. 
For several seconds her eye followed the slowly moving 
dinghy, gun sights carefully aligned. 

As the boat came abreast 
of the porthole, Ellen's fin- 
ger tightened on the trig- 
ger. The rifle spat once. A 
happy smile spread over the 
girl's face. 

‘Look!’ she called softly 
to her companion. 

The shot had pierced the 
motor’s tank, and Bilge 
Wyeth sat blissfully un- 
aware that his fuel supply 
was leaking fast into the 
waters of Huntington har- 
bor! 

“The hole’s a bit high in 
the tank, and all the gas 
won't drain off,” Ellen ob- 
served. “But they'll soon 
use up what's left.” 

“I hope you're right,” 
muttered Hedda. 

A latch clicked sharply. 
Together the girls dashed 
for the companionway, to 
throw open the doors and 
reach Halcyon’s deck a bare 


moment too late to seize 4, oNncsipE 
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Tank Beegle as he swung overside into the waiting dinghy. 

The boy made a deep salaam. 

“Happy Fourth of July, Eagle-Eye!”’ he called back. ‘By 
dark you may be close enough to home to see our Club 
fireworks!” 

Ellen pulled Hedda around. Her eyes were aglow with 
the expectation of action. 

“You get sail on, while I haul the anchor up,” she ordered 
crisply. “We'll make a real race of this yet !’’ 

Despite Ellen’s optimism, the race at the start was en- 
tirely one-sided. The outboard motor boat with its two 
triumphant male occupants scurried past the harbor’s outer 
buoy before the girls had Halcyon pointed toward the Sound 
and under way. 

Keeping momentum on the big blue yawl was in itself a 
real job that forced Ellen to call on all her experience with 
wind and water. By nosing the yacht close be the shore, 
she picked up a breath of air just strong enough to fill out 
Halcyon’s sails. And the water close inshore formed a slight 
eddy that carried the yawl toward the harbor entrance against 
the incoming tide. 

“Once we're outside,” said Ellen cheerfully, ‘the tide 
will help us down the Sound.” 

“But what’s going to help us across?” demanded Hedda. 
“We'd better start using the (Continued on page 42) 



































when they voted for it, my dear. 
Such a ringing of bells! 
Such huzzas by all the good folk! 
Ah! ‘twas a brave occasion. 
They tell me Lord Howe 
Swore terribly when he heard of it, 
And when the packet conveys the intelligence 
To His Majesty—I mean old German George— 
Won't he be raging! 


Pana went mad 


Treason and Rebellion— 
Thus the British brand it, 
This document we call a Declaration of Independence— 
And my husband has voted it and signed it, 
Putting his neck in a noose 

As surely as he put pen to paper. 

His name is there for all to see 

Beneath the dashing signature of John Hancock; 
Still he needs must have signed, 

Being president of the Congress. 


Ben Franklin signed, too— 
But yet he is so shrewd, 

Is Master Franklin, 

If the Redcoats captured him, 
He would talk his way to freedom, my dear. 
Even Button Gwinnett signed for Georgia, 
And he rarely signs aught; 

And Charles Carroll is down— 

“Charles Carroll of Carrollton’’— 

He even dares tell where he may be found. 


INDEPENDENCE, 1776 


The Wife of a Signer of the Declaration 
Confides in a Friend 






By 
FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


“When in the course of human events”— 

So runs its preamble. 

Alack! What human events are in store? 

See how desperately concludes this Declaration— 

“We mutually pledge to each other 

“Our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Thus the author, Master Jefferson, writes, 

And to it members of the Congress subscribe themselves. 
They imperil their all, these men, 

And risk the happiness of us, their wives, and their children. 


Yet ‘tis a noble document 

And in the cause of Liberty, 

Certifying that a nation has been born. 
Come weal or woe, it shall ever be my pride 
That signed to this Declaration, 

Bold among the rest, 

Stands my good man’s name! 







Illustrated by HENRY PITZ 








THE FORBI DDING KNIFE- 
EDGE OF KATAHDIN RISES 
ABOVE CHIMNEY POND. 
OVERNIGHT HIKERS MAY 
PUT UP IN THE CABIN IN 
THE FOREGROUND 


FROM MAINE 


The longest marked footpath in the 
world offers a paradise for hikers 
By ANNE FRANCES HODGKINS 















ANOTHER VIEW OF 
GRANITE-TOPPED 
KATAHDIN SHOW- 
ING A TYPICAL 
ROCK SLIDE DOWN 
THE FACE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN 








“Come out of your cage, come out of your cage, 
And take your soul on a pilgrimage 

"Peas in your shoes an’ if you must, 

"But out and away before you're dust.” 





TALL SPIRES OF PINE FRAME A 
LOVELY VIEW OF ISOLATED AND 
MYSTERIOUS KATAHDIN FROM 
THE WATERS OF TOGUE POND 


AVEN'T you felt many times 
that your soul needed to be taken on west Connecticut. The 


a pilgrimage? That you just couldn't ‘Trail crosses the Hud- 
stand the noise and crowds and confusion son River over the Bear 
another day? I’m sure that even the most Mountain bridge. 
gregarious among us have longed at times for Across the Bear Moun- 
the wilderness and solitude. Where can we find such things — tain and Harriman Park 
in these days of many cities? Fortunately the East, which sections in New York 
suffers most from overcrowding, has a real outlet for her State are the oldest com- 
people in the Appalachian Trail. All you need for your pleted sections of the 
pilgrimage are a pair of sturdy legs, stout shoes, a love Appalachian Trail. Then 
of beauty, and a guide book. it leads close to the 

The Trail, which is the longest marked footpath in the New York-New Jersey 
world, extends from Mount Katahdin in Maine to Mount _ line, over a number of 
Oglethorpe in Georgia, a distance of two thousand and ridges, to the Kittatinny 
fifty miles. There it lies, a skyline route clearly marked Range. Here, on a crest le 
with paint blazes and a diamond shaped marker inscribed just below the High — 
‘Maine to Georgia.” Even seasoned hikers thrill at sight Point State Park, it A RAVINE BELOW SHOHOLA FALLS 
of these symbols, reflecting on the fascinating territory the changes its prevailing 'N PIXE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Trail covers. It follows the crest of the Appalachian western direction, and 
Mountains. Far up in Northern Maine atop Katahdin, leads south to the Delaware Water Gap, where the Dela- 
that isolated mysterious peak with its Indian name mean- ware River is crossed by a canoe ferry. Beyond this river, 
ing “greatest mountain,” we find the first marker. Pointing the Kittatinny takes the name of the Blue Mountain, until 
southwest, the route leads for two hundred and fifty miles it crosses the Susquehanna River when it becomes the North 
across the great Maine wilderness, past stream and lake, Mountain. The Trail crosses the Cumberland Valley to the 
swinging over the tops of disconnected mountain peaks, northern base of the Blue Ridge, and here commences the 
until it reaches the Presidential Range in the White Moun- range which is followed to the southern terminus. Through 
tains of central New Hampshire which it crosses from east southern Pennsylvania and Maryland, the Blue Ridge con- 
to west. At the Green Mountain Club’s Long Trail Lodge  tinues for three hundred miles south into Virginia where 
near Rutland, Vermont, the Trail turns south for one the Roanoke River breaks through the range and makes a 
hundred miles along the Green Mountains to the Massa- fork in the ridge. In order for the Trail to pass through the 
chusetts-Vermont line. In Massachusetts, it leads over Great Smokies, one of the most beautiful sections of our 
Mount Greylock, and along the Berkshire and Taconic country, the eastern rim of the Blue Ridge is followed as 
hills, remnants of a once much loftier range, into north- far as New River in Virginia, where it crosses the plateau 
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TO GEORGIA | 


BY SKYLINE TRAIL 


between the two rims of the western fork at Iron Mountain, 
and continues south. At the Big Pigeon River commence the 
Great Smokies, whose major peaks are all traversed. At 
Tapoco, where the Cheoah River joins the Little Tennessee, 
the route leaves the western rim and returns again to the 
eastern rim, the Blue Ridge, which it follows uninterruptedly 
to Mount Oglethorpe, the southern terminus of the trail. 

This sounds like a rather large order, doesn’t it? In its 
wanderings, the Trail has traversed fourteen States, two 
National parks, and five State and National forests. In each 
of the States, the Appalachian Trail has stimulated side trail 
building, until outstanding scenic and historic sections have 
become interlaced with narrow foot paths. 

We may well wonder how such an achievement came into 
being. Fifteen years ago it was only a dream. Mr. Benton 
MacKaye, the originator of the idea, was a man of vision. 
Listen to what he has to say: “The old pioneer opened 
through the forest a path for the spread of civilization. His 
work was nobly done, and the life of the town and city is 
in consequence well upon the map throughout our country. 
Now comes the great task of holding this life in check, for 


TUMBLED MASSES OF MOUNTAINS ROLL AWAY AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE 









TOP LEFT: A GORGEOUS PANORAMA OF CLOUDS OVER 
THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS NEAR ASHEVILLE, NORTH 
CAROLINA. ABOVE: THE APPROPRIATE NAME FOR THIS 
VANTAGE PLACE NEAR CHIMNEY ROCK, NORTH CARO- 
LINA IS “INSPIRATION POINT.” MOUNTAIN LAUREI 
TURNS THESE ROCKY SLOPES INTO A GLORY IN THE SPRING 


it is just as bad to have too much urbanization 
as too little. America needs her forests and her 
wild, open spaces quite as much as her cities 
and her settled places.’" Mr. MacKaye projected 
the idea of having the Trail along the a ve 
of the Appalachian Mountains, and at first it 
was to extend from Mount Washington, the 
highest peak in the northeast, to Mount Mitchell, 
the highest southern peak; then the plan was 
extended to its present length—and who knows 
whether, before it is finished, it may not even 
extend from the Florida Keys to Labrador ? 

In 1924, the first section was finished and marked in 
the Palisades Interstate Park in New York. Mr. MacKaye’s 
idea had been enthusiastically received, and the first Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference was held in Washington in 
1925. The meeting was largely attended, officers elected, 
the territory divided, and the machinery for building set 
up; but soon interest lagged, and had it not been for an- 
other pioneer, Arthur Perkins, a retired lawyer of Hartford, 
Connecticut the dream might still have been only a dream. 
He revitalized the project, and devoted years of his life to 
promoting work on the Trail. To-day, the entire two 
thousand and fifty miles have been surveyed and, except for 
some forty miles in Maine and a short section in the Great 
Smokies, the skyline pathway is an established reality. 

The Trail hasn't just growed like Topsy. Far from it. 
It has been built by long, hard hours of back-breaking 
toil. Many clubs and individuals have contributed their 
services, and with crosscut and rip saw, with hatchet and 
axe, they have hewn a path out of a veritable wilderness. 
It has taken courage, a true (Continued on page 38) 

















NOW HIS RIDER WAS CORTEZ HIMSELF WHO 


HAD CONQUERED ALL OF MEXICO FOR SPAIN 
HE Black Horse hoped something important was go- 
ing to happen to him. There was expectation in his 
high-stepping hoofs, in the way he arched his neck, 

in the tilt of his nose. 

Proudly and happily he led all the other Spanish horses. 
Forgotten was the ocean journey of several weeks from the 
Island of Cuba to Mexico. Forgotten, too, were the battles 
with the Indians when he had carried first one master, and 
then another, on his back. 

Now his rider was Cortez himself, that Spanish Con- 
quistador who had conquered the Aztecs and all Mexico for 
Spain. The Black Horse had heard him say that he was going 
southward next to Honduras. 

It didn’t matter much to the Black where they went. He 
liked to glimpse from the corners of his slanting eyes that 
black silken banner with a scarlet cross in its center, waving 
over the Spanish soldiers. He liked to hear the bugle playing, 
and he didn’t mind at all the high shrill shrieks from the herd 
of pigs which had been taken along to provide food for the 
soldiers in case game should 
be scarce on their journey. 

But gradually the pace of 
the Black slowed a little. Cor- 
tez was not a light person to 
carry, and besides he was 
dressed in heavy armor. The 
Black had no idea how long 
the way might be to Honduras. 

He was glad later that he 
had saved his strength. He 
had never dreamed there 
would be such high chains of 
mountains to be crossed, such 
rivers that must be conquered. 
Sometimes he swam across 
them. Sometimes he was car- 
ried across by Indians in 
canoes. 

Good grass was often scarce. 
Flies settled on the Black’s 
coat by day and mosquitoes by 
night, even though he switch- 
ed his tail and wrinkled his 
skin constantly to shake them 
off. 

Sometimes, 


in the dusk, 


The black horse of Cortex is the hero of this 


story ~in a new series about Animal Pioneers 
THE HORSE THAT CAME 


FROM HEAVEN 


By 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 
Illustrated by DOROTHY 


BAYLEY 


horrible bats would descend upon him and plague him almost 
as much as did the insects and flies, and the bats were not 
so easily dislodged. 

Day after day went by, and the Black still led the way 
southward. After all, he once thought, this was probably 
the most important thing that could happen to him. 

One morning he came to a wide river. It flowed fast in 
places, but along the shores it seemed hardly to move at 
all, and it was filled with alligators. The Black had heard 
it said that alligators are fond of eating horses. So he waited 
nervously for the bridle rein to tighten. If Cortez urged 
him into the water, he knew he would obey. 


_. after the horse had cantered up and down the bank 
for a little, Cortez patted his neck and said, ““No, my 
Black, that river is not for you to swim.” And the man 
slipped from his back and led him over to the shadow of 
some ceiba trees. 

There, for four days, the horse of Cortez rested with the 
other horses, watching while the Spaniards cut down trees 
and built a narrow bridge. When it was done, Cortez led 
the Black across the bridge while the other Spaniards fol- 
lowed, leading their steeds. The Black switched his tail 
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SUDDENLY CORTEZ KNELT IN PRAYER, AND ALL THE SPANIARDS LIKEWISE FELL ON THEIR KNEES 
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triumphantly at the hungry alligators. Surely now the worst 
of his troubles were over. 

Even as that idea passed through his mind, his left fore- 
foot sank under him, Quickly he placed the other front foot 
on what appeared to be solid ground. It, too, sank out of 
sight. 

Then the third and the fourth foot plunged into black 
mud and ooze. All the horses that had followed after him 
were sinking, also. He could hear their frightened breath- 
ing; somewhere one of them screamed, What had looked 
like solid earth was a terrible marsh. 

The Black glimpsed Cortez jumping from grassy hum- 
mock to grassy hummock. Then he heard the voice of his 
master, calling him to follow. Vainly the Black tried to obey. 
But the more he struggled, the deeper he sank into the muck. 
His two front legs were in the mire to his knees, his hind 
quarters up to his body. 


Bg sey dey vd he lunged, and succeeded in raising his 
front feet for a moment on what seemed to be firm 
ground. But as he attempted to free his hind quarters, even 
this ground failed him, and his front feet sank down once 
more until he felt the mire along his whole body. The morass 
was filled with struggling, snorting, neighing horses. 

Taking another quick glimpse, the Black saw that all the 
men had crossed, and he was glad of that. He heard Cortez 
shout an order, and caught the answering voices of the men 
who were coming back again toward their horses. They 
had picked up anything on which they could lay their hands, 
bringing armfuls of long reed-like grasses and fallen tree 
branches, throwing them down in front of the animals, 
urging them to attempt to use even this frail support. Some 
of the horses succeeded in partially raising themselves. 

But the Black, after getting one foot upon the armful of 
stuff Cortez thrust before him, saw both feet and the green 
grass disappear again into the black slipperiness. 
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THE INDIANS GARLANDED THE STONE HORSE WITH GAY FLOWERS 


Deeper and deeper he sank. The mud was cool against 
his sides, but he did not appreciate the coolness. He was 
afraid, desperately afraid. 

Then the mud closed over his spine with a sucking sound. 
He flung his head up and back as far as he could. But it 
seemed useless. The black stuff drew him down, down. Now 
it was at his mouth, his nostrils. Taking one last, long 
breath of air he sank out of sight. Only his ears were to be 
seen, little points above the black mud. 

And then, “Swim, my Black One, swim!” came the voice 
of his master. “Swim, swim! I tell you, you can swim. Black 
One, come, come! SWIM!” 

Was the master out of his mind? What horse could swim 
in mud? But the horse of Cortez obeyed the voice. He thrust 
his feet out in the swimming motion. And he moved. Slowly 
but surely he moved forward. 

The sucking mire seemed to leave his nose. He felt men’s 
hands pushing down through the mud to his hind quarters, 
propelling him forward. He heard the voice of Cortez call- 
ing, coaxing. Valiantly he struggled. 

Suddenly he was freed. He was swimming quite easily. 
He shook the mud from his eyes and opened them. A few 
feet ahead of him some Spaniards were standing and calling. 
Others were jumping frantically from grass spot to grass 
spot beside their horses. Horses were swimming to the right 
and to the left of the Black. Ahead of him, he saw one 
scrambling out of the mire and standing erect with four feet 
securely on firm ground. The Black made for that spot. 

Afterward, as he lay panting on the ground, he listened to 
the men explaining how the struggling of the many horses 
in the mud had caused a middle lane of water to gather, 
and by this narrow waterway the steeds had finally been 
able to swim to safety. 

The Black looked around him happily. He was a ridiculous 
sight, covered from his eyes to the (Continued on page 42) 











USHY RYDER strolled slowly down the sandy road- 
way that led towards the boathouse. Her notably un- 
ruly hair was on end, she wore a pair of disreputable 

sea-stained slacks and a faded blue dungaree jumper—and 
she was eating, as she walked, a large and succulent banana. 
Thus attired and occupied, Bushy was completely at her 
ease. But as she sauntered through the boathouse and out on 
to the skid, her attention was sharply arrested, and she 
stopped short, the banana halfway to her open mouth. 

In the deep water at one side of the skid, a strange motor 
boat was moored, rising and falling gently with the motion 
of the quietly incoming tide. It was quite a good boat—nicely 
varnished, and with its brass work well polished. A small 
red pennant drooped at its bow. Inspecting its stern, Bushy 
found that Reliable was the somewhat uninspired name it 
boasted. Now most of the young people in these parts sailed 
knockabouts and centerboard skiffs; they didn’t run to 
motor boats. No, not those high and mighty members of the 
Offshore Club, whose boathouse this was, and who so per- 
sistently excluded Bushy from their doings. A few years 
ago when, at Bushy’s present age, they had called them- 
selves the Boathouse Bunch, they had not been so overbear- 
ing and so painfully exclusive. It frequently seemed to 
Bushy, however, that if it weren’t for her brother, Edward 
Lofting Ryder, she might even now have a chance of play- 
ing around the edges of the Offshore Club, but Lofty and 
his three years’ seniority loomed as an impassable barrier on 
most occasions. 

Bushy peeled her banana a little farther down, and stood 
gazing thoughtfully at the motor boat. No, it didn’t belong 
to anyone she knew. It was a stranger, and an interesting one. 
And it stirred in Bushy, moreover, some pangs of grief and 
resentment that were not raised in her by the sailboats. For 
she, too, had been the owner of a power craft—a nondescript 
and highly temperamental flatbottom skiff, weighed down by 
a venerable and erratic outboard motor. This vessel Bushy 
had persistently called the Sea-S/ed, in spite of her brother’s 
jeers—and it had been hopelessly wrecked when she had run 
it head on into the skid in an effort to warn that snifty Off- 
shore outfit that their boathouse was afire. 

Though the deed had raised her considerably in the opin- 
ion of Lofty’s friends, it had not restored to her the beloved 
Sea-Sled. Therefore she now paced the skid wistfully, eying 
with a keen and appraising interest every detail of the 
Reliable. After as thorough an inspection as was possible 
from the pier, Bushy decided that the owner probably 
wouldn't mind her taking a more intimate look, so she 
jumped down into the cockpit of the boat and began ex- 
amining the engine. Compared with the motive meas of the 
late lamented Sea-Sled, this was complex and impressive. 
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But Bushy, her hair in her eyes and her fingers already greasy, 
soon found the similarities, and she itched to spin the fly- 
wheel and set the thing going. She felt, however, that this 
would be carrying her uninvited inspection a bit too far, so 
she resolutely put her hands in her pockets and began 
whistling, ““Away, Rio!” 

At this, there was a sudden commotion in the very small 
cabin which enclosed the forward part of the boat, the 
hatch flew open, and a head was thrust out. Bushy’s jaw 
dropped in complete amazement. The face, though much 
besmirched with brass polish and cylinder oil, was unmis- 
takably that of her brother, Edward Lofting Ryder. 

“You inquisitive shrimp !’’ shouted Lofty at once. “What 
business have you to—” 

“It seems to me you're trespassing farther than I am,” 
Bushy commented. ‘Crawling right into the owner's cabin. 
I wouldn't do that.” 

“Nor I,” said Lofty. He cleared his throat. ‘I happen to 
be the owner,” he stated, and paused to note the effect. 

It was all that he could have desired. Bushy, who had been 
squatting rather precariously on her heels before the engine, 
collapsed backward, and for a time her waving sneakers were 
all that her brother could see of her. From their extreme agi- 
tation, he gathered that Bushy was properly impressed. She 
struggled upright, shoved back her hair, and gaped at him. 
ww do you mean, owner?” she demanded. 

don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Well, of course, not permanently,” Lofty amended. 
“But, temporarily, I certainly may be considered the owner. 
I have hired this boat for a week from Captain Matt Clark 
across the Bay.” 

“Do Dad and Mother know?” gasped Bushy. 

“Of course they do, you goop,” said Lofty. “How else 
would I get the cash to hire the thing?” 

“True,” said Bushy thoughtfully. “And what do you 
mean to do with her, now you've got her?” 

“There are a number of expeditions,” Lofty informed 
her, “for which a power boat is more suitable than a sail- 
boat. If the weather holds, for instance, I plan to take 
Margie and Joan and the Jarvis girls out to Bishop Island to- 
morrow.” 

Bushy set her jaw. ‘And I’m not to go, | suppose,” she 
said. “As usual.” 

Lofty rubbed his hands with his polishing rag and looked 
slightly self-conscious. 


_ 














The “Sea-Sled” had taught Bushy a thing or two about engines and, 
though Lofty scoffed, circumstances forced him to eat humble pie 








“Well, my dear child,” he began in a soothing voice, 
“the capacity of this little boat—” 

“Oh, quack quack!”’ said Bushy disgustedly. “You don't 
have to make up excuses.” 

Lofty suddenly unbent most unexpectedly. “I'll take you 
out for a little spin now,’’ he suggested indulgently. 

Bushy started to refuse, then thought better of it. It 
would be idiotic to do herself out of a run in the Reliable, 
even if the invitation was a sort of backhanded, sccond-rate 
one. 

“Now you sit here,” said Lofty. ‘Perhaps I'll Ict you 
steer by and by.”” He spun the flywheel with no result what- 
ever. 

“Prime the engine—prime it!” Bushy suggested loudly. 
“No, no! Pull out that little jigger.” 

She jumped forward and pulled it herself, Lofty spun 
again, and the engine started. He hastily engaged the pro- 
peller, and the Reliable—with a mighty backwash—re- 
mained beside the skid, snorting and straining. 

“You complete goat!” yelled Bushy. “You haven't let go 
your mooring!” 

Lofty, choking, yanked on the bow painter, Bushy jerked 
the stern line free, and the Reliable—with a gasp of relief— 
circled out into the harbor 
with Bushy’s guiding hand 
on the small steering wheel. 
Lofty came aft and took it 
from her. He had by no 
means regained his compo- 
sure, and nearly ran down a 
moored skiff before he col- 
lected himself. Bushy put her 
feet up and squinted at the 
wake bubbling merrily astern. 

“You're quitea good sailor, 
Lofty,” she observed. “I'll 
say that for you. Really very 
neat in a knockabout. But as 
a motor boatman, I don’t 
think you're so hot. You see, 
my dear boy, it’s quite a 
different proposition. Now, 
with the Sea-Sled, I always 
found—” 

Lofty cut in tartly. “If you 
think that disreputable tub 
with a putt-putt tied to its 
tail bears the slightest rela- 
tion to—”’ 

“Oh, I'll admit this is 
niftier,” said Bushy with a 
longing sigh. ‘“Though I had 
a heap of fun with the Sea- 
Sled. And the general prin- 
ciples—” 

“Are not the same,” Lofty 
contradicted before she had 
finished. ‘You'll find I can 
navigate this little craft quite 
successfully without your 
needing to draw upon the ex- 
perience gained in your so- 
called Sea-Sled.” 

Bushy could cheerfully 
have allowed the propeller 
to shave Lofty into small 
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slices when he put on that manner, but she decided to make 
the most of her run around the harbor while she could; and, 
as for any more useful suggestions concerning the care and 
feeding of motor boats—well, Lofty certainly wouldn’t hear 
any more from her. The tour of the lower bay was all too 
soon completed, and Lofty headed for the boathouse. Bushy 
had determined to hold her tongue, whatever happened, but 
when she saw the speed at which the Reliable was approach- 
ing the skid, she let out an involuntary yelp. 

“Cut your propeller! Cut! More way than a sailboat—look 
out, you loon!” 

The Reliable came in a little too fast, but without serious 
damage. Bushy scrambled out. 

“Many thanks for the ride,” she. said. “Perhaps,” she 
added thoughtfully, as she made fast the stern line, “‘a trial 
spin with little sister was a good idea. It would have been just 
too bad if you'd forgotten to let go your mooring and carried 
the skid along with you when Margie Olmsted was aboard.” 

“Skip it!’ Lofty ordered darkly. “Run along like a good 
girl, and tell Mother I'll be a bit late for lunch. I have a 


WHEN LOFTY ESCORTED HIS PARTY DOWN TO THE BOATHOUSE, HE 
WAS DISTINCTLY ANNOYED TO FIND BUSHY THERE AHEAD OF HIM 




















little snugging down to do on the boat before I can leave.” 

“Ah yes, to be sure!” Bushy agreed kindly. 

That afternoon things turned out rather triumphantly, for 
Jem Duncan asked Bushy and Babs Hunter, her friend and 
contemporary, to go out with him in his red-sailed knock- 
about. As Jem was president of the Offshore Club, as well 
as being a college man, and as his boat was the local cup de- 
fender, this was distinctly one up for Bushy. In the course 
of their tacking leisurely up and down the lower bay as they 
reached for the Craggy Point lighthouse, they became aware 
of a motor boat that seemed to be plugging round and round 
the harbor with an oddly purposeless persistence. It was 
manned by a solitary figure, and Jem, screwing up his eyes 
into the sun as the two boats passed at a distance, said sud- 
denly, “That looks strangely like Lofty.” 

“Tis Lofty,” Bushy agreed. “However strange.” 

“Why on earth?” Jem wondered. “Isn't the Washaway 
good enough for him?” 

“The Washaway’s a sailboat,” Bushy reminded him. 

“Of course she is,”” Jem assented. “One of Cap’n Abner’s 
best, too. This thing doesn’t belong to Lofty, does it? I 
thought, when he got a boat of his own, it was going to be 
a Marconi rig, like mine.” 

“Oh no, this doesn’t belong to him,” Bushy said. “Oh no. 
He’s hired it for a week from across the Bay. I gather that 
he thinks it will make a deeper impression on Margie Olm- 
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LOFTY WIPED HIS HANDS WITH HIS POLISHING RAG AND LOOKED 
SLIGHTLY SELF-CONSCIOUS UNDER BUSHY'S CONDEMNING STARE 


sted than the common or garden knockabout in—indi genious 
to these waters.”’ 

“Indigenous,” murmured Jem. “That sounds like one of 
Lofty’s pets. I'll bet you don’t know what it means.” 

“I do,” said Bushy. “It means something that belongs 
in one place and not in others—such as ‘Codfish are in- 
dig—enous to Boston’.” 

Jem roared, and then took another look out under his red 
sail at the now distant motor boat. 

“But what’s he doing with the thing—popping up and 
down like that without getting anywhere? Why isn’t Margic 
aboard, being impressed ?” 


BY HUNTER giggled, and Bushy said, “He's practicing 
—and, between you and me and the peak halyard, he 
needs to. The thing is named Reliable, but you never can tell.” 

Jem shouted anew, and then said, ‘‘Here, you steer, Bushy, 
while I drag out the rations.” 

He turned the tiller over to her, and, going for’ard, fished 
three bottles of orange fizz and a bag of chocolate marsh- 
mallow cookies out from under a tarpaulin. 

“Jem!” cried Bushy. ‘“You remembered my hungry nature ? 
Oh, you really are by far the nicest person I know. You see, 
Lofty’s not quite human—and it’s wearing.” 

“You have the misfortune to be Lofty’s sister,” Jem re- 
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minded her, pulling out the bottle opener on his knife. “It 
would be quite different if you were—” 

“Margie Olmsted,” suggested Babs, with a giggle. 

“If I were Margie Olmsted,” Bushy replied firmly, “I sim- 
ply wouldn’t notice the existence of Lofty Ryder, or his boat.” 


EN Lofty escorted his party down to the boathouse on 

the morrow, he was distinctly annoyed to find that Bushy 

was already there, seated nonchalantly in the stern of a 
drawn-up skiff. He wondered why his mother did not speak 
to her about her clothes. Really—those mouldy old trousers, 
and that indescribable shirt—and her Aair! She looked like 
a wharf rat. Lofty hitched at his own clean white ducks, and 
glanced with silent satisfaction at Margie. She looked just 
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reballasting a keel, and too busy to talk. So finally Bushy 
went back to the boathouse, and pushed off the very lowly 
skiff which she claimed as hers, and which was by no means 
an adequate substitute for the dear departed Sea-Sled. Mak- 
ing sure that her small telescope, her old sweater, her bathing 
suit, and a few assorted edibles, were all safely aboard, she 
settled to her oars and rowed lazily towards Sandy Island. 
She might as well make a day of it there, she decided. It was 
a dear, deserted little scrap of dry land in the midst of the 
bay—all sand, and wiry grass, and beach peas, and a few 
huckleberry bushes among the rocks. She’d have a swim in 
the little landlocked salt pool behind the sand spit, and she'd 
eat, and enjoy herself in her own way. 

After the swim, she lay on her back on the sand bar, 





right—as usual—in a short, 
crisp, white skirt, and a sky- 
blue sweater, and a stunning 
orange handkerchief _ tied 
jauntily over her smooth, 
dark hair. Joan and the Jar- 
vises looked nice, too; smart, 
yet suitable, thought Lofty 
with pleasure. Would Bushy 
always be this way, he won- 
dered—wouldn’t she ever 
grow up? And must she 
eternally be eating? Yes, this 
very minute, she was slowly 
munching something! She 
flicked a crumb from the 
front of her faded jumper, 
and nodded to the party on 
the skid. 

“Morning!” she said. 
“A lovely day for motor 
boating.” 

“It zs a beautiful day,” 
Margie agreed, and added, 
with her customary gener- 
osity, “I wish you were com- 
ing along, Bushy.” 

Lofty was handing his 
friends into the deep cockpit 
of the Reliable. 

“Some day when I’m not 
busy, Beatrice,”” he called out 
elaborately, “I'll take you out 
to Bishop Island, perhaps.” 

“You needn't trouble your- 
self, Edward,” Bushy re- 
plied, with equal clearness. 
‘Jem Duncan ts going to sail 
me there some day soon.” 


These Things Have Delighted Me 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


These things have delighted me: 

A lighthouse lonely on the sea, 

An eagle standing on high air, 

Gold dust powdered on the hair 

Of a woman in the sun, 

Sleek heifers passing, one by one, 
Through the dusky pasture bars, 
Bluets sprinkled out like stars 

On the Milky Way, the note— 

Like a bubble in the throat— 

Of a song-thrush, strong men mowing 
With their manhood cleanly showing 
In their backs and hands and thighs, 
Mischief in a small boy's eyes, 

An hour of silence with a friend, 
The fine loom on a spider’s end, 

Hay turned over after rain, 

Designs in corncobs and ripe grain, 
A hen out scratching in the leaves, 

A bee’s small palace under the eaves, 
The color of frost-flowers, human fingers 
On small bull-frogs, smoke that lingers 
Near the chimney in fall days, 

A woman going woman’s ways 

In my house and letting me 

Go a man’s, a hollow tree 

With yellow-hammers keeping house, 
Fastidious manners of a mouse, 

A teapot with a broken nose 

Still in use, a baby’s toes, 

Milk just milked, old sickles, jugs, 
And square hens woven in hooked rugs, 
Quiet, crows in flocks, a lamb— 


drying off deliciously. All 
around, she could see noth- 
ing but a blur of heavenly 
color—sea and sky merging 
into one overwhelming blue- 
ness. And not a sound but 
the hiss of the tide on the 
bar, and the occasional creak 
of a sea gull. 

“ “Water, water every- 
where,’ murmured Bushy. 
“What is that, anyway ? Some 
old poet. Maybe it’s The 
Ancient Mariner. Yes—that's 
it. ‘Water, water everywhere, 
but not a drop—’ ” 

She rolled over on her side 
and sat up suddenly. Far out 
beyond Sandy Island, a dark 
speck had attracted her at- 
tention. She squinted at it, 
then went down to where her 
skiff was pulled up, and got 
out the telescope. The speck 
came within the circle of the 
lens, and was revealed as a 
motor boat. As the Reliable, 
in fact. 

“What in the world are 
they doing there?” Bushy 
demanded of the gulls. 
“They ought to be ciear over 
at Bishop Island, by now, 
and eating their lunch. 
They're not moving at all; 
they're not budging! Oh, my 
dear! Oh, this zs superb!” 

With which, ignoring her 
own lunch—a fact whence it 








Lofty turned his back 
abruptly, remembered to 
throw on the switch and 
prime the engine, and spun 
the flywheel in a businesslike manner. The engine started. 
So did Bushy. For a moment she held her peace, then she 
reconsidered her first ungenerous impulse. After all... . 

“Hem!” she shouted. “T’ll cast off your mooring!” And 
she bent to slip the stern line. 

Lofty looked up, his face a study. He bit his lip, as he 
carefully let in the propeller. 

“Thank you, Bushy! Thank you very much,” he said as 
the Reliable moved gracefully away from the skid instead of 
remaining securely tied there. 

The day seemed rather blank, after all. Bushy wandered 
over to the junior tennis court, and found it occupied. Jem 
Duncan was out in his boat with Bill Lewis; the red sail was 
not even in sight. Cap’n Abner, down at the big wharf, was 





These things have made me what I am. 


may be deduced that she was 
indeed strongly moved— 
Bushy hauled on her clothes, 
leaped into the skiff, pushed 
it off so furiously that the water bubbled against the sand bar, 
and began pulling with long strokes in the direction of that 
motionless speck far out in the bay. 

It took her some time to come within hailing distance, for 
it is slow going with oars, no matter how vigorously they 
may be wielded. But in all that time the Reliable did not 
move, and, as Bushy pulled up closer, she could see that the 
passengers were also motionless, The Jarvises were giggling 
nervously, Joan looked cross, and Margie was gazing at Lofty 
with a sort of wistful amusement. Lofty, his trousers no 
longer immaculately white, and his hair hanging over his 
moist forehead, was staring mutely at a dead engine. Bushy 
shipped her oars with a clatter, and they all started and raised 
their heads in unbelieving surprise. (Continued on page 33) 
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AVE you ever stood on a hillside—oh, any place on 
this good earth!—and fairly ached with the shim- 


mering beauty of the blue rhythm of distant hill- 
tops? I have; and, with the ache, there was an overwhelming 
urge to express the beauty that moved me, to crystallize the 
moment in some way—in words, notes, movement, or color. 

And, in all humility, I confess that I have tried to do 
just that; tried, as Donn Byrne expressed it, ‘to capture the 
elusive, unbearable ache that is the mainspring of humanity.” 
For years my efforts were feeble and correspondingly futile. 
Then, one day, one golden spring day, on a hilltop in the 
Catskills, my fairy godmother waved her wand—you know 
how the fairy tales go—and presto! abracadabra! sesame! 
not only did she show me how to make a lovely moment 
mine “for keeps,”” but she gave me her wand, her wonderful 
magic wand to do it with. 

This is how it happened. We were motoring, my friend 
and I, through the Rip Van Winkle Trail in the Catskills 
in springtime. Mother Nature was experimenting with dif- 
ferent shades of green and rose with which to decorate 
her hills and valleys, trying out effects with filmy samples 
of chiffon, as a good housewife tries out curtain samples— 
yellow-green on the willows, rose on the maples, emerald 
on the fields, with here and there a cluster of white or pale 
pink blossoms on the bare branches of a fruit tree. 

We knew, of course, that she would never select such 
dainty, filmy materials, or such delicate colors—she is too 
practical for that. Eventually she would drape her hills and 
valleys in good washable greens, browns, and yellows. Every 
year she lets her dreams get the best of her for a few be- 
wildering weeks, and every year I long to make a record of 
her springtime gayety. 


S we traveled onward, each vista through the trees grew 
more breathtakingly lovely, and, as the shadows length- 
ened, we found ourselves tiptoe on a hilltop in the loveliest 
spot of all, Roxbury-in-the-Catskills, birthplace of John Bur- 
roughs who gave to all of us the secrets that Mother Nature 
whispered to him. High on his hilltop, we stood and looked 
out, over broad meadows, to range after range of blue hills. 
On Boyhood Rock where he sat and wrote: 

"Serene, 1 fold my hands and wait, 

“Nor care for winds, nor tide, nor sea,” 
there is a bronze plate, and on that plate, below a portrait 
of the poet naturalist in bas relief, are two more lines from 
the same poem: 

"I stand amid the eternal ways, 

“And what is mine shall know my face.” 

My friend and I stood “amid the ‘eternal ways,” and knew 
the peace that inspired those words. Purpling hills, blue sky, 
broad acres, majestic trees—all ours if we could see, under- 
stand, and appreciate. 

And just here, my friend became my fairy godmother. 
From the pocket of her coat she took a flat black book and 
a long yellow pencil. Seating herself on a rock she opened 
the book and remarked, ‘I want to remember this place and 
hour. Could anything be more beautiful?” 

The rest was magic, pure magic. Bit by bit on the white 
page, mountains, rocks, trees, even the fleecy clouds, took 
form. A firm, hard line, and the magic wand (you've guessed 
it, the yellow pencil) had created a rock. A soft wavering 
line, and a river meandered through far meadows. A curved 
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Ask your fairy godmother to lend you a 
magic wand—and learn to use it, too, 
so jou may be quick to capture beauty 


line and a white cloud floated on the horizon; three tiny 
lines together and a farmhouse suggested children and low- 
ing cows—we could almost hear the tinkle of the cow bells. 
Best of all, a tree was born—a graceful, benign tree that 
somehow, through the magic of the wand and the mood of 
my friend, suggested all the beauty of our day’s drive over 
the woodland trail. Without color and without detail—just 
black lines on white paper—yet we felt the soft, green veil 
of bursting leaves and swelling buds. 

The sketch finished, my friend wrote in one corner, “John 
Burroughs, Boyhood Rock near Woodchuck Lodge, Rox- 
bury-in-the-Catskills,”” and the date. 

The little book was more than two-thirds filled with 
similar sketches. I turned the leaves with growing excite- 
ment. Here was a farmhouse, a moss-covered well and a 
well sweep; here, a cotton field with picturesque Negroes in 
overalls and bandannas; two or three sketches from New 
Orleans—wrought iron gates and balconies; Mexican peons 
in serapes and huge hats; a series of desert pictures, sand, 
mesquite, and cacti—all dated and all carrying memories, rich 
and colorful memories of ‘green days in forest and blue days 
at sea.” Little sketches made simply with few lines, yet they 
carried the feeling of desert heat, rushing traffic, cool 
salt spray, and the pungent tang of mountain pines. 

This was the answer—this was the way to record 
happy experiences and adventures. But could | 
do it? It didn’t seem possible that I could. 

My friend laughed when I expressed this 
fear. “‘Of course you can, if you really 
want to,” she said. “It’s a matter of prac- 
tice. You should have seen my first 
sketches, they were too funny for 
words. You couldn’t ride a bicy- 
cle the first time you tried, or 
play the piano. Why, as an 
infant, you couldn't even 
walk until you had prac- 
ticed a few stagger- 
ing steps, could you?” 

“But drawing is 
different,” I objected. 
“We walk because 
it’s the natural thing 
to do. Drawing, that 
takes talent.” 

“Nonsense!” she 
answered. ‘‘You 
walked because you 
wanted to. You 
found out very early 
in your life that you 
could get about more 
easily if you walked, 
so you got up and 
walked. Of course it 
is the natural thing to 
do—so is drawing. 
Some of us draw bet- 
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ter than others, but then some of us walk better than others— 
and those of us who toe out, or stumble occasionally, cer- 
— don’t stop walking because of that. Then why should 
we deny ourselves the joy of sketching, even if we can't 
do it as well as a ae artist? Why don’t you try?” 

She gave me a fresh sheet of white paper and the magic 
wand, and I tried. At first the thought of making a picture 
appalled me, and I sat in bewilderment. So many trees, so 
many rocks, so many miles of scenery—where to begin? 
What to make first? 


M* friend gave me many suggestions, such as to select 
only a small section of the scene and leave out most of 
the details, to hold the pencil loosely and not to make 
cramped lines, to study the shape of shadows and background 
as well as the shape of the object. 

My first effort was nothing to be proud of, but the effect 
on me was tremendous. As, I suppose, a baby’s first step gives 
him confidence and the sure knowledge that he can eventually 
walk, so my first sketch thrilled me with the certainty that, 
with practice, J could make a record that would be an inter- 
pretation of adventures, of daily contact with people, of the 
wonders of nature—in fact, of almost any incident in the 
exciting business of living. 

Since that day, sketching has been a source of great joy 
to me, and not only from the creative standpoint, for it has 
opened my eyes to the work of others. I enjoy a beautiful 
picture in a new way, now; a work of art in a museum is no 
longer just a picture—there is a sense of understanding, 
a sense of brotherhood with the artist, with all the artists 
since Giotto—a sense of admiration for the great souls who 

have succeeded so magnificently in doing the 
thing I have tried. It has opened the door to 
an interest in black and white drawings, 


‘ie etchings, wood blocks, lithographs, and 
Vitae monotypes, and in the artists of the 
% black and white—Rembrandt, 
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Diirer, Whistler, and our contemporary artists, Seth Hoffman, 
Rockwell Kent, Wanda Gag, John Sloane, George Biddle, 
Kathryn Cawein, Ruth Lewy Guinzburg, and many others. 

There are many good books on pencil sketches that ad- 
vance helpful hints. Pencil Sketching by Evelyne Geen, Pen- 
cil Sketches by Frank M. Rines, and Pen Drawing Portfolio 
by Guptill, outline the magic of pen drawing. 

A good pencil is one which has a broad, soft lead that 
makes many types of strokes—a very fine line, or a very 
broad black line. A pencil which is not round in shape cannot 
be held tightly in the fingers but must be grasped loosely, 
and thereby gives greater freedom in line. 

Newsprint paper is excellent for practice and has the ad- 
vantage of being very inexpensive. Whatever paper is used 
should be smooth, firm, and without a polished surface. 

Sketchbooks should not be too small, and should open 
easily and lie flat. This makes a firm foundation on which to 
draw, whether we are on mountain top or valley, in canoe 
or car. A flat book, a soft pencil, and the world is ours! 

To most beginners, as it was with me, the first and hard- 
est hurdle is “what to draw.” To be perfectly frank at the out- 
set, it doesn’t much matter what we draw—the first plunge is 
what matters. Forget fear, let go of the feeling that we must 
be exact and accurate. Mechanical appliances can be exact, but 
they cannot express feeling, mood, or emotion. 


PONTANEITY, enthusiasm, and determination are more 

important at this point than accuracy. Select something 
simple—if outdoors, a single tree, a barn, a gate—if indoors, 
a table, a glass, a box—just anything for a start. Miss Geen 
in her book says, ‘‘an effort to put something on paper, no 
matter what, will yield surprising results, often opening up 
new fields for experiment, and always leading to good 
practice.” 

We soon find out that objects nearer to us are darker in 
tone than those further away, and we learn to bear heavily 
on our pencils in making the trees and rocks in the fore- 
ground, and to make lighter strokes as we indicate the middle 
distance and far off hills, 

Beginning with trees, hills, and rocks, before we know 
it we find ourselves daring to put in lines that indicate 
moving objects—a dog, cattle, pigs, a horse, and then people 
—the farmer bent over his planting, a child running home- 
ward; a step farther, and we are making character sketches 

on the subway and the street corner. 

Happy is the Girl Scout who early a the 
sketchbook habit. It keys up her powers of observa- 
tion; she begins to link nature study with com- 
position as she learns about balance, design, 
and perspective. She is attuned to beauty 
in a new way, and she soon learns to 
transfer the rhythm and harmony of 
music into the rhythm of line, and 
harmony of color. And it’s a 
hobby she'll enjoy both 
a summer and winter. If 
“i 3 we may be forgiven 
a for paraphrasing 
Shakespeare's 
familiar lines, 
she will see 
“designs in 
trees, sculpture 
in stones, pat- 
terns in run- 
ning brooks, 
and pictures in 
everything.” 


HAPPY, INDEED, IS THE GIRL SCOUT WHO 
EARLY ACQUIRES THE SKETCHBOOK HABIT 
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The Sports of Yesteryear 


VII—BOATING IN THE SEVENTIES 
by Orson Lowell 
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Fifty dollars seemed a heap of money 


'’ DE LUXE 


to Meg, but Phyl had a bright idea 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 


CHOOL was out—the last day of school before the long 
vacation—and Meg Merriam’s flying feet sped along 
the pavement. She was dashing to catch up with her 

older sister, Phyllis, who was standing at the corner with a 
group of classmates. The knot of girls made a pretty picture 
in their delicately colored summer dresses. They were all 
talking at once, excitedly, and laughing. 

This last day had been a thrilling one. Not only because 
of closing exercises, hilarious farewells, and last-minute dis- 
cussions of summer plans. But, most interesting of all and 
full of promise for the future, because of good news about 
a cherished project. 

The preceding autumn, one of the town’s public-minded 
men had donated funds to the school for the erection of a 
gymnasium building. But the gift had been made with the 
understanding that the school would raise money for the 


Illustrated by 
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equipment. The building was now complete, rising stark 
and new amid piles of unused brick, scaffolding, and dried 
pools of mortar. And to-day each class had come together 
to make its pledge, payable in September, for the bars 
and rings and other needfuls, the basket ball outfit, and 
the enthusiastically anticipated badminton court. Meg had 
put her name down for three dollars. She felt sure that, 
with stringent economy, she could save that out of her 
allowance. Many of the pupils had promised even smaller 
sums, but the committee had counted the figures and tri- 
umphantly reported that the fund had gone over the top 
with flying colors. The cheers of victory were still ringing 
in Meg's ears as she ran. 

“How much did you pledge, Phyl?” she gasped, coming 


“MEG, I'VE GOT THE GRANDEST IDEA THAT 
I'VE EVER HAD SINCE I WAS BORN,” EX- 
CLAIMED PHYLLIS. MEG LOOKED IMPRESSED 
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abreast of her sister as the group of girls sauntered on up 
the avenue, leaving Phyl to turn alone into the quict, grate- 
fully-shaded home street. 

There was a curious expression on Phyl’s face. It was 
evident that she had foreseen the question and anticipated 
with a certain relish the effect of her reply. ‘Fifty dollars,” 
she said casually. 

Meg's mouth flew open. ‘‘Fifty dollars!’ She stared at 
Phyl. ‘‘But how can you pay it?” 

“I'm going to earn it,” Phyl returned brightly, “if you'll 
help me.”” Her eyes smiled. 

“How ?” 

Dropping down.on the clean-swept steps of the old brick 
apartment house where the two orphaned girls lived with 
their aunt, Miss Marcia Merriam, Phyllis took off her hat 
and fanned her cheeks. 

“Meg, I've got the grandest idca that I’ve ever had since 
I was born.” 

Meg looked impressed. She sat down beside her sister, 
prepared to give undivided attention. 

“Of course we know that Aunt Marcia can’t afford to 
take us to Squibnocket this summer, on account of those old 
bonds or something that stopped their interest.” 

“That's what worries me,” Meg broke in. “If you can't 
pay your pledge in the fall, I don’t see how you can ask Aunt 
Marcia for anything.” 

“Wait a minute. Do you remember how she described 
the farmhouse up in Connecticut where we're going for 


MEG HELPED BY SQUEEZING COLORS FROM THE FAT PAINT TUBES 
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August? I mean the big garden with loads of vegetables, and 
the flower-garden, and fruit trees, and the eggs from the 
chicken house. And the hired man that her friends are leav- 
ing to take care of everything. Do you tumble, Nutmeg? 
Does that convey anything to your foggy brain?” 

Meg’s face lit up. ‘A road stand?” 

“Good guess!” Phyl pounded her sister on the back. 
“We'll keep a road stand! Aunt Marcia says the country 
road that passes the house is the short cut to that fashionable 
summer place on the Sound. What did she call it? Oh,— 
Baird’s Crossing. There ought to be lots of cars.” 


O you think we can make fifty dollars in one month?” 

“IT know we can. I’ve worked it out, and it’s surefire. 

You see, if we start the last week in July and come home the 

first week in September, we'll be there about.forty days. All 

we'll have to make will be a dollar and a quarter a day. And 

that’s fifty dollars! See? It’s perfectly simple. A dollar and a 
quarter is putting it awfully low.” 

Carried away with anticipation, Meg hugged her sister's 
arm. ‘I wish we could begin this minute! Phyl, I think you're 
wonderful. Have you told Aunt Marcia yet?” 

“No-o,” Phyl said, rising. “Perhaps I ought to have. Let’s 
go in and tell her now.” 

Somewhat to the girls’ concern, their aunt received the 
announcement of the great financial scheme with mixed feel- 
ings. She was glad, of course, that they had found a way to 
solace themselves for the Squibnocket disappointment. She 
had been worried lest they should grow bored and lonely at 
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the farmhouse with no young companions. But she was dis- 
turbed as to how the road stand idea might strike the owners 
of the property, the Misses Tyson, the friends of whom Phyl 
had spoken. 

It was true that the two Tyson ladies had insisted on lend- 
ing Miss Merriam the old place for the month of August, 
as they were making preparations for a trip to Europe and 
had felt themselves fortunate to leave their home in her 
dependable hands. Keeping their young gardener on for the 
period of their absence, they had urged Miss Merriam to 
use his services, and the flowers and vegetables, with entire 
freedom. But to set up a road stand with the products of 
the garden seemed going rather far. 

“I wish you'd spoken to me first, Phyl,” her aunt said 
seriously, 

But it was not Aunt Marcia Merriam’s way to leave her 
girls in the lurch. That very day she sat down and wrote 
a humorous letter to the elder Miss Tyson, explaining the 
road stand predicament. Phyl and Meg, especially Phyl, 
spent an uncomfortable interlude waiting for Miss Tyson's 
reply. 

Happily, the two ladies were gracious. The approach of 
their sailing date was absorbing all their interest. They 
wished the girls good luck with the road stand. 

The days of early summer flew by. And one sunny after- 
noon, late in July, the girls found themselves, under Aunt 
Marcia’s direction, carrying bags, suitcases, and parcels from 
their loaded car through a white-trellised gate woven over 
with late roses, and into the wide, quaintly-papered front 
hall of the Tyson farmhouse. 

The road stand excitement had been in their thoughts so 
long that now, on the eve of fulfillment, they had eyes and 
cars for little else. They could hardly wait to exclaim with 
Aunt Marcia over the beauty of the white house, wineglass 
elms sweeping its roof, or to gloat over the antique furni- 
ture inside, the Lowestoft china and the canopied beds, so 
anxious were they to look over the garden and make the ac- 
quaintance of Lou Bemis, the Tyson’s hired man. 


HEY found Lou Bemis, a tall rangy youth with a 
profile like a turtle’s, on his knees in the garden picking 
string beans. He rose in haste, and wiped his hands on his 
overalls. Bashfully glad to see them, he out Barkised Barkis 
in his ‘“‘willin’ness” to be of service. Perhaps Lou Bemis was 
lonely, too. 

The garden was a thing of beauty. A cultivated rectangle, 
it lay under the summer sun like a great rug spread out 
among yellow black-eyed susans in the meadow adjoining 
the Tyson grounds. There were rows of thrifty vegetables, 
and, at one end, a riot of flowers. Standing in a narrow path, 
zinnias and marigolds brushing their knees, the girls watched 
a bumblebee struggle out of the throat of a pink snap- 
dragon and drone away, leaving the spray of blossoms rock- 
ing. Phyl’s eye followed a vine strung with tiny squashes and 
custard-yellow bells until its tendrils curled away among the 
susans beyond the garden’s border. 

“That gives me an idea, Meg,” she cried. “Yellow 
squashes and yellow daisies! Let’s not have an ordinary road 
stand. It'll be so much more fun to make it pretty. Let's have 
a road stand de luxe!” 

“Suits me. It'll attract more people.” Meg was always 
practical. 

If the old place had been in the city, it would have stood 
on a corner. The dirt road, leaving the front, curved care- 
lessly around the house under the bay windows of the living 
room, and loitered along the side of the back yard, near the 
low white fence. Just within, under a spreading apple tree 
on the back lawn’s green embankment, stood a circular well, 
long unused, filled inside with cement. Its rough stones and 
the arched lattice above were painted white. A group of jars 
with geraniums stood on its curb below the mossy bucket. 
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Phyl fastened upon this attractive relic as a perfect nucleus 
for her project. 

At this point Lou Bemis proved invaluable. Of his own 
free will, he offered to make a pair of wooden counters out 
of some lumber in the shed, low in front and higher at the 
back, white-painted, one for either side of the well. The 
work would take a day or two, he said, but the girls accepted 
his suggestion gratefully. He was sure the counters would 
be ready by Monday, the day the girls planned to launch their 
new venture. 

Waiting for the would-be carpenter to finish, the sisters 
were not idle. Phyl got out her color box and lettered three 
signs, “Road Stand de Luxe,” (Continued on page 35) 
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PHYL, IN HER LAVENDER DRESS, POSED WITH THE FLOWERS 
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TIN CAN COOKERY ON THE BEACH, WITH 
OCEAN BREEZES FOR AN APPETIZER, IS 
CERTAINLY ‘A LITTLE BIT OF ALL RIGHT’ 
















SOMETHING DELECT- 
ABLE IS BEING COOK- 
ED IN THIS FRYING 
PAN—IF THE SMILING 
FACES OF THE COOKS 
ARE ANY INDICATION 
OF THE QUALITY OF 
THE FINISHED DISH 
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PACKING FOR CAMP IS 
A GREAT BUSINESS, ES- 
PECIALLY IF YOU PUT 
YOUR CANTEEN IN THE 
VERY BOTTOM — AND 
THEN SEARCH ALL OV- 


ER THE HOUSE FOR IT! 
DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 


SOLVE THE SLEEPING 
PROBLEM FOR TROOP 
34, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH AS THEY “SETTLE 
IN” FOR A WEEK-END 
AT THEIR FARMHOUSE 
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COLD SPRING WATER 
FROM A _ BRIGHT, 
NEW TIN PAIL IS 
THE WORLD'S BEST 
DRINK ON A SCORCH- 
ING DAY—SO SAY 
THESE SCOUTS OF 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


GIRLS OF CAMP MAY FLATHER, AUGUSTA 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, OFF FOR A HIKE 
IN SHENANDOAH NATIONAL FOREST 


WHO MINDS WASHING 
DISHES IN A WILDWOOD 
KITCHEN, WITH BIRD- 
SONG AND LEAF-WHISP- 
ERING TO TURN DAILY 
“CAPERS INTO SOME- 
THING VERY PLEASANT? 


AN ADIRONDACK PACK- 
BASKET IS A_ GREAT 
HELP IN GETTING THE 
GROCERIES BACK TO 
CAMP. LOOKS AS IF 
THEY WERE GOING TO 
HAVE PINEAPPLE HAM! 
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A CAMPING PARADISE 


IGARD, OREGON: Perhaps the most in- 
teresting and enjoyable camping trip that 
the Girl Scouts of the High School patrol, 
Tigard Girl Scout Troop One, have ever 
taken, was to Hanging Valley, Mount Jeff- 
erson, Oregon during the latter part of July. 
After driving for some forty miles (on 
the way attending to the buying of the last 
minute articles, including camera films, pen- 
cils, and notebooks, and also obtaining a 
fire permit), we finally reached our des- 
tination, the ranger’s station at Olallie Lake. 
There we checked over our provisions 
for the last time, repacked our knapsacks, 
and prepared to start on our trek of seven- 
and-a-half miles to our destination. 

How happy we were when we reached 
the ridge! Now behind us lay almost six- 
and-a-half miles of steady climbing. Before 
us, a mile or so of downhill trekking. 

I shall never forget that late afternoon 
when the shadows were lengthening into 
evening. Behind us lay woodlands, slopes 
of snow, and small ridges; and beneath 
them, the smallest of meadows. The last 
rays of the sun seemed to cast purple shad- 
ows over the ranger’s lookout on one of 
the highest of the barren hills. Before us lay 
the snow-capped majesty of Mount Jefferson, 
and beneath, the valley—an earthly paradise 
in the low mist and clouds of the Oregon. 

It was growing dark; if we were to make 


“GOOD FELLOWS 


There is satisfaction in “togetherness’’—in doing 
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camp before nightfall, we must make haste, 
so we started down into the valley which 
was to be our home for the following week. 

It was dark before we reached a suitable 
place to camp, so we could not look about 
at the surroundings; yet we could see, not 
fifteen feet from our fire, the most beautiful 
of lakes; and, beside us and surrounding 
us, we knew that where there was not water 
there was snow. Anxious to see more, but 
very tired, we hurriedly ate and prepared 
for bed. 

In the morning we moved camp to a grove 
of trees nearby. Our fireplace was construct- 
ed in a semicircular clearing. It was rather 
large, and built so we could hang four to 
five kettles on the fire at one time. We could 
keep food from chilling on rocks inbuilt 
along the inside—near enough to the fire, 
yet far enough away to keep from burning. 

In a snowbank, we dug small caves, and 
there put all the vegetables, breads, and 
canned goods, as well as the fruits we had 
brought—some of which would have spoiled 
without this simple form of refrigeration. 

The “hour piece’’ which we built had a 
rather large circle, a tall center stick—thin 
and rather pointed—and small rocks which 
represented hours, and were spaced accord- 
ingly. This primitive clock kept accurate 
time—a good thing, as we had taken no 
watch along. 

Our notched cupboard, built between 
three trees growing close together, was a 
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some good job well, shoulder to shoulder; in play- 
ing a good game for fun and fellowship 


TOP: JEFFERSON PARK LAKE, WITH PARK 

BUTTE IN THE BACKGROUND, WHERE TROOP 

ONE OF TIGARD, OREGON WENT CAMPING 
e 

ABOVE: THE NATURE CLUB AT CAMP ROB- 

BINSWOLD, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ENJOYS 

LUNCHEON ON A CHARMING, LEAFY BEACH 
eo 

LEFT: GIRL SCOUTS OF BEVERLY, MASSA- 

CHUSETTS ARE PROUD OF THE FINE, NEW 

OUTDOOR FIREPLACE AT THEIR DAY-CAMP 


great convenience. It served mainly for our 
kettles, dishes, and tinware. On it we pre- 
pared our food, also, and served it as well. 

In a small grove of trees, we cleared 
away space for our knapsacks and other 
possessions. The trees bent close to the 
ground and, being thick, safeguarded any- 
thing from becoming wet in case of rain. 

We carried our water from a small stream 
running beneath a snowbank. Some feet be- 
low was a whirlpool, There, at morning or 
evening, we gathered to brush our teeth. 

A few days later, because of the rains, 
we were forced to construct a lean-to. The 
space inside was small, yet large enough 
for all of us to sleep within, with comfort. 
Fortunately, the rain did not penetrate 
through the thick top, nor did the bed 
clothing become damp. 

Nature had provided bath tubs for each 
and every one of us, and private ones at 
that. They ranged from three inches in depth, 
five feet in length, three feet in width, up 
to the small lakes which were to be found 
at every turn on the trails. 

After making our camp as comfortable 
as possible in these ways, we were able to 
take long hikes, from one end of the Park 
to the other. I think that I, as well as the 
rest of the girls, enjoyed most the end of 
the Park where, if one went far enough, 
she was able to catch faint glimpses of the 
eastern Oregon territory. This was where 
we gathered various flowers for our nature 
notebooks, from heather to the small and 
dainty ‘‘mouse-ears.” Here we found deer- 
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tracks, and their drinking 
place. We found tracks of 
cougar, too, and many other 
small animals. Here we sat on 
large slabs of table rock and 
gazed into the canyons below 
while, beside us, a small moun- 
tain stream ran downward over 
rocks and ledges. 

To the west of our camp, we 
were able to follow the Skyline 
Trail. This we did, as far as j 
Russell Glacier. There we saw 
two whistling marmots, as we 
rounded a bend in the trail. 
They were evidently the sentinels, because 
they whistled sharply, then dived head 
first for safety. Along this trail we also 
found bear tracks, but we did not see any 
bears. 

Before us was Mount Jefferson. Enjoy- 
able hours were spent climbing over debris 
on the lower slopes. Some mile and a half 
away was a large lake, like crystal in the 
afternoon sun. Here two of the girls went 
swimming, but not for long because it was 
so very cold. We traversed the edges of 
the mountain, taking pictures of the scen- 
ery, and then explored a little further to 
the southwest. 

Not far from our camp was a small, 
rather barren slope, called Park Butte. We 
did not explore far in this direction, but 
hiked, swam, fished, took pictures, hunted 
for flowers and tracks of animals, and even 
climbed, in the lower Mount Jefferson re- 
gion, 

Reluctantly, at last, we left our camp site, 
which had been our home during those en- 
joyable days, and traced our trail towards 
Olallie Lake. Some few hours later we ar- 
rived there, and were met by Mr. C. D. 
Blakney, Mazama Mountain Guide, who 
took us to a base camp of Mount Hood, 
Tilley Jane, where we stayed for one night. 
Betty Schubring and I left early in the 
morning with about fifty Y. M. C. A. peo- 
ple, to climb Mount Hood. We ascended 
the north side, and descended the south 
side. On top of the mountain we ate an 
enjoyable luncheon, and took pictures of 
the clouds and scenic views. 

After arriving at a base on the opposite 
side, we drove with a number of people 
(who had been on a wild flower observa- 
tion tour) to Government Camp. Here we 
made ready to go home to Tigard, where 
we live. 


Elaine Olson, Patrol Leader, Troop 1 


NOT A BAND OF 
SPRITES, AND DRYADS, 
JUST GIRL SCOUTS 
OF HANOVER, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, PIPING 
A WOODLAND AIR 


7 
HOW GORGEOUSLY 
OLD GLORY STANDS 


OUT AGAINST THIS 
DARK BACKGROUND! 


“TRUE GIRL SCOUTS” 


INGHAMTON, New York: FLASH! 
There will be no school sessions in the 
Binghamton schools to-day because the city 
is swept by flood. Three of the schools have 
been turned over to the flood sufferers. 
School teachers are on call at all times to 
help in any way possible. 


Here was our chance at last! We six girls 
had been hoping that some day we might 
prove that we were true Girl Scouts—and 
here was our opportunity! We immediately 
called the Red Cross Headquarters on the 
telephone and offered our services. Much 
to our disappointment, we were not needed. 
However, the next day, Miss Whittemore, 
our Scout director, asked us if we would 
like to go to one of the schools to entertain 
the children who had to play indoors be- 
cause of the rain. The people who had 
been forced to leave their homes because 
of the raging waters were living tempor- 
arily in this Each large family 
occupied one classroom, and cots were 
placed in the corridors for the overflow. 
A section of the office was given over 
to nurses who were taking care of the 
sick. 

Of course we were more than ready to 
help entertain these children. We arrived 
at the school without any idea of how old 
the children were, or what kind of games 
they preferred to play. They were foreign 
children whose ages ranged from four to 
twelve years. We girls were very thankful 
that we were Girl Scouts and had learned 
to play many different games, for now we 
were put to a test which would determine 
whether we could think of appropriate 
ones quickly. The most popular game among 
the children was the one which is played 
with the following song: 


school. 
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LEFT: SCOUTS OF BINGHAMTON, 
NEW YORK ENTERTAIN CHIL- 
DREN OF REFUGEES DURING 
THE RECENT FLOODS IN THAT 
REGION, PROVING THEMSELVES 
INDEED “FRIENDS TO ALL’ 





“Shoo fly! Don't bother me, 
"Shoo fly! Don't bother me, 
"Shoo fly! Don't bother me, 
“For I belong to somebody! 


"I feel, I feel, I feel like a morning star, 
“T feel, I feel, 1 feel like a morning star, 
“Shoo fly! Don’t bother me,’’—etc. 


We also played London Bridge, Farme 
in the Dell, Follow the Leader, and Tisket- 
a-T asket. These children were most interested 
in singing, and in games which involved 
singing. 

After several requests were sent out over 
the radio, we received some newspapers, 
books, amd toys. For awhile everyone was 
busy reading and playing in small groups. 
Each of us girls had a small circle of at- 
tentive children who were listening to the 
stories that we were reading aloud. “Tim,” 
one of Miss Whittemore’s assistants, had 
been reading to a little girl for almost an 
hour. The child had been looking at her 
with an open mouth, without saying a word. 
Imagine ‘Tim's’ surprise when the little 
girl's sister came and took her to her mother, 
announcing that the child neither spoke not 
understood English! 

While the children were busy eating their 
lunch, we were helping the kitchen crew 
prepare the food for supper. Of course all 
water had to be boiled, and because of this, 
we were extraordinarily careful of the 
amount of water that we used. The food 
had been donated by different bakers and 
grocers. We had to be very economical in 
using this food, for we did not know how 
long it would be before people from other 
parts of the city would be able to get food 
to us. The water was only one block away 
from the front of the school, and was bound- 
ing the property on one side. Fortunately, 
the water did not reach the building. 

Shirley E. Burnett, Troop 43 








A member of the Girl Scout National Staff gives sug- 


gestions to older girls, for interesting troop activities 


PUTTING THE FIVE W'S TO WORK 


ventured Mr. Nolan, giving his seven- 

teen-year-old daughter a playful poke 
with the evening paper as he came up the 
porch steps. 

“Not glum, Dad! This unaccustomed ex- 
pression you detect is THOUGHT,” said 
Mary with mock gravity. 

“Well, fancy! And what brings on this 
cerebration?” Mr. Nolan gave his daughter 
a twinkling glance. 

“Well, you see, it’s like this! Some of 
the older girls have been dropping out 
lately from the troop, and to-day Miss Jones 
yot the rest of us together to see what we 
should do about it. She said perhaps we 
should give up the troop—but when it came 
to that, there was a great howl. We just 
couldn't bear to think of giving up the fun 
and good friends, and the things we had 
learned. So Miss Jones said if we wanted 
a troop we would need to find something 
that was as worthwhile to us, at our age, 
as our regular troop had been when we 
were younger; and she sent us out with the 
job of considering what really interested us, 
and how we might put it into our meetings. 
You know, that’s quite a question! I don't 
know where to begin. How would you 
tackle it, Dad?” 

“Well, your old father hasn’t been in the 
news game all these years without having 
his instinct aroused when he smells a good 
news story. You might try being your own 
cub reporter. Bring in an assignment, say 
on The Things That Count At the Age of 
Seventeen.” 

Mary brightened. “Not bad! How would 
I begin?” 

“There are the five W's, you know.” 

“What on earth are they?” asked Mary. 

Her father counted them off on his fin- 
gers. ‘There is Where, Who, When, What, 
and Why. Every news story must have the 
answers to these in its first paragraph. If 
the article continues, it just goes on add- 
ing more information about these first 
facts.” 

“Thanks, Dad. You're a darling! I'll bring 
you my story. Will you be my city editor?” 

“Yes, and a very hard boiled one, too— 
so be prepared to prove every statement.” 


gn looking a little glum, Mary,” 


ARY curled up in the swing, with her 

pencil and writing pad. ‘Let's see— 
WHAT. ... WHAT... . Well, what am | 
going to be when I grow up? Will I marry 
and have a family, or will I have a profes- 
sional career, or will I have both? What can 
I do well enough to earn my bread and butter 
with perhaps a little jam on it? That's cer- 
tainly a life-size question!’ She scribbled 
busily for a few minutes. “Now let's try 
WHERE. First, I suppose, where can I turn 
to get the help I want in growing to be 
the kind of person I would like to be? I 
want to be popular with girls—and boys, 
too. I want to be well-dressed and to dance 


By 
GERTRUDE J. BOGART 


well, and to know how to talk to people 
without feeling embarrassed. Where shall I 
go for training—college, business school, 
nursing? Goodness! That would take ages 
to settle. Then there's WHEN. When am I 
going to have time to do all these things? 
And when am I going to have a chance to 
meet the interesting people I hear about 
who have gone places and done things?” 
She tapped her knee with her pencil. “And 
WHY! Why are young people having so 
much trouble to find the right job, or any 
job? Why is it important to know something 
about the Government? Why should we 
know what other young folks in the world 
are thinking about?’’ She wrote down the 
where, when and why questions, and then 
wrote a large WHO at the bottom of the 
page. 

“Let me see, WHO is the last. Well, 
who is going to be interested enough in me 
to bother answering all my questions, and 
give me a chance to try my wings in being 
a leader and learning to do things really 
well? Anyhow, there is one person I can 
count on—and that is Miss Jones. But she 
will have a lot on her hands!” 


LITTLE flushed from having thought 
up so many questions, the self-elected 
cub reporter sought her editor’s desk and, in- 
cidentally, the arm of his chair. “Sir,’”” she 
said demurely, “get your blue pencil out!” 
Father put on his glasses, cleared his 
throat, and took the sheaf of papers. He 
whistled softly as he read and continued to 
the end. ‘Terrible writing, Miss Nolan. No 
reporter could hand in copy like that—but 
some good thinking! I find a real young 
lady on my hands. What's your next step?” 
Mary wrinkled her brow in the funny 
little way she had when she was deep in 
thought. “Well, it seems to me there’s one 
more question, and it doesn’t begin with 
W, but it belongs here—and that's HOW.” 
Just then Mother called that dinner was 
ready, and this last question was left to 
simmer. 

Somewhat later, Mary presented her copy 
to her captain. “Are these too many things 
to put down, Miss Jones? When I once got 
started thinking, so many things popped 
into my head that the list is pretty long. I 
got talking to Mother about it, and she 
said her club had a report on the work of 
the members of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Association last week. This 
association sometimes helps groups of young 
people by sending some of its successful 
members to talk about the different kinds 
of work they themselves do, and to advise 
girls on the kind of training that they 
should have.” 

Miss Jones assented enthusiastically. “We 
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might go one better than that. Perhaps we 
could work out some opportunities for ap- 
prenticing in the kinds of work some of 
you think you would like to know more 
about. For instance, you know how keen 
Jo is to take a university course in child 
study. The nursery school might be glad to 
have her help regularly during the rest of 
July and August, and one or two others, 
too. Then in my office at the hospital, es- 
pecially in the summer, there is a chance for 
one or two young people to fill in a few 
hours a week, reading to children in the 
ward whose parents cannot come to see 
them, or playing with them. We could try 
lots of things like that, couldn't we?” 

“Another thing,’’ Mary added, “how about 
parties? Couldn't we have parties that were 
done quite spiffily so that the boys would 
think it was SOMETHING to be invited to 
one of our dances?” 

“Why not? Providing you put careful 
planning into them, and are good enough 
business managers so that the troop won't 
go in the hole.” 

“Of course,” Mary said a bit ruefully, ‘I 
am not such a terrifically good dancer. I 
step all over my brother's feet. I wouldn't 
dare ask him, or one of his college chums, 
to come to a party unless I could dance 
really well . and Sue and Betty don't 
dance at all.” 

“That needn't discourage us,” said Miss 
Jones quickly. “My roommate teaches phy- 
sical education at the university, and I am 
sure we could get her to come in to teach 
us how to dance really well, and to give 
us a few pointers on ballroom etiquette.” 

“That's a grand idea. Do you suppose 
that if any of the boys who don’t know 
how to dance want to come in, we could 
ask them, too?” 

“That would make the much 
more interesting, wouldn't it?” Miss Jones 
agreed. 

Mary looked at her list of questions. ‘I 
wish we had a place of our very own to 
meet in—one we could fix up and leave 
our belongings in! I'm sure we could get 
someone to lend us a piano, and we could 
make curtains and paint old furniture. It is 
such a nuisance to have to carry everything 
back and forth.” 

Miss Jones considered. ‘Let's keep our 
eyes open. It would be great fun to have our 
own club room. We might find someone 
who would be glad enough to have a barn, 
or garage, or cottage put into good repair 
and kept attractively. Will you bring it up 
at the next troop meeting? We'll have lots 
of business, won't we? Good-night!"" And 
Miss Jones turned in at her gate while 
Mary went down the street. 


lessons 


STL later, Mary and Jo hung over the 
garden fence, discussing the troop meet- 
ing of the nignt before. 
“That was a meeting, that was a meeting! 
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We did more last night than we've done 
for ages,” Jo burst forth. “I think Sue's 
right about helping in the younger troop 
from time to time, but meeting by ourselves 
so that we can really pay some attention 
to things like giving a real play, or making 
pottery or silver work that we would be 
proud to say we had made. We might even 
go into dress designing—colors and _ styles 
to fit your personality, you know. Or—or- 
or——Say!” 

Mary's eyes followed Jo’s as they stared 
with wide surprise into the next garden. 
The plot, neglected because its owner was 
away, created no excitement for Mary. 

“What did you see, a ghost?” 

Jo shook Mary's hand excitedly. “It’s 
more than a ghost this time, my love, It's 
the future club house of the Senior Girl 
Scouts!" 

“Wh-what do you mean?” Mary stam- 
mered. ‘Mrs. Johnson's little gate house? 
Why--that would be grand! Whatever 
in the world makes you think we could get 
it?” 

Well, that’s my Aunt Jessie's house, 
isn't it? And she’s away for a year, isn't 
she? And my father said, only last week, he 
thought it would be better if someone were 
using it, because the garden was such an 
Mary was speechless for a mo- 
ment, so Jo chanted on. “It has a kitchen. 
We could cook. We could tend the garden 
and have parties. Oh! Mary, it’s too good 
to be true—really! What shall we do about 
it?” 

‘What should we do about it?” Mary 
echoed. “We had better go sit on the steps 
and think!” 

The two excited girls hopped over the 
fence and followed the path where day 
lilies and larkspur vied with the weeds for 
existence, and perched themselves on the 
little terrace steps of Aunt gate 
house. 


eyesore.” 


Jessie's 

“It’s really darling, isn’t it?’ said Mary. 
“Where were we when your big idea came, 
anyhow? Oh, yes! We were talking about 
smart clothes and personality, weren't we? 
If we can have the house, we could sew, 
and cook interesting new dishes, and per 
haps have a library. Of course, we'll man- 
age to keep busy, even if we can’t get it, 
because all the girls have made sugges- 
tions—such as Anne’s idea of getting some 
one to come over from the Little Theatre 
to help us put on a play. If we are really 
good in the play, some of us might even 
get a chance to join the Little Theatre 
group. Then are the interesting 
speakers that you and the others suggested ; 
and this whole business of taking trips to 
find out about the city, and all kinds of 
community doings. Why don’t you rush 
home, Jo, and see what your father thinks 
about using your aunt's cottage? Then, if 
you call me to-night, I'll run and tell Miss 
Jones.” 


there 


Left to herself, Mary sighed ecstatically as 
she walked slowly down the garden path 
that already seemed to belong to the troop. 
She stooped to pull up a huge ragweed that 
was crowding out a delphinium, “Just wait 
until I tell Dad all the things his five W's 
started-—-dancing, fixing up the house, the 
Little Theatre! My, but it’s fun to plan to 
do things like that, and we've not even be- 
gun on all the ideas that the girls suggested. 
There's something wrong with our troop if 
we have one single dull moment from now 
on! 
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A Well-Filled Duffle Bag 


Accompanied by two Campers 
“TRUNKS CANNOT BE HANDLED AT CAMP” warns your 


camp folder. But a duffle bag is much more exciting, anyhow. You'll be sur- 
prised to find that its roomy interior will easily hold all of the curious lumpy 
objects that make up your camp outfit. 


Your mess kit, for example—which you'll need if you do half as much 
hiking or gypsying as you intend! Stow away a canteen and a collapsible 
drinking cup—they are such good camp companions, not only for hikes but 
in your tent. You'll want at least one jointed camp fork for the camp fires 
that begin or end with marshmallows. And don’t forget the compact little 
chow kit—a knife, fork and spoon in a neat leather case which slides on to 
your belt. A really good duffle bag of stout green canvas, with a zipper to 
keep the precious contents safe within, will last you many a camping season. 


HAPPY DAYS! 


13-301 Mess Kit $2.25 13-496 Camp Fork 22” $ .15 

13-101 Canteen 2.25 13-497 Camp Fork 30” .20 

11-541 Folding Cup 35 13-283 Chow Kit 1.00 
13-131 Duffle Bag $3.25 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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If you want to know how to look spic and span in hot weather, read— 


DON'T BE MUSSY 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


Illustrated by 
KATHERINE 
SHANE BUSHNELL 


RIGHT young 
— are 
testifying that 
they want to look 
scrubbed. That they 
like lots of soap and 
water. That the 
slick and shining 
look is their idea of 
what a girl should 
cultivate. 

Hot weather, 
however, is a com- 
plication. The hot- 
ter it gets, the hard- 
er it is to be neat— 
and the more you 
need to be. A slight 
tinge of mussiness 
which might be 
hardly noticeable in 
January becomes 
simply unbearable 
in July. Dirt sticks more. 
The skin perspires more. 











If, however, you 
have the special 
problems of too 
much __perspira- 
tion in one place, 
or of offensive 
odor, other steps 
must be taken. 
There are prepa- 
rations called de- 
odorants which 
may often be 
used with suc- 
cess to counter- _ 
act perspiration & 
odor. If they do 
not solve the 
problem, a doc- 
tor should be 
consulted, for 
this is one of the 
great offences 
against neatness. Prep- 
arations to control the 
flow of perspiration 











Noses shine more. Hair 
flops more. Clothes wilt 








locally—though they 
have a proper use 














more. It's all very difficult, 
and it takes a lot of doing. 
Start, however, with your bath. This is the 


among grown-ups—I 
think should not be 
used by young girls except on advice of a 











one dependable and inevitable panacea for L 
a hot day. Take it just nicely warm for 
cleansing, and take it with lots of soap. If 
you are vacationing where the water is hard 
and won't lather properly, use a hard water 
soap; or if you prefer to use your own par- 
ticular brand of soap, add borax to the bath 
water. Scrub yourself well—you probably 
have an extra quota of perspiration and dust j 
to remove. Then rinse with clear water. If rd 








physician. 

A shiny nose is a constant reminder of it- 
self. Perspiration on the body is obvious 
enough to call for action. But perspiration 
on the scalp is often just ignored. When your 
head perspires, its damp state is not only hard 
on the looks of your hairdress, but is also 
a real handicap to neatness. Dust sticks more 
readily and there is danger of bad odor from 
the dried perspiration. 








you do not need to be saving of your water 
supply, let the soapy water run out, and clear, 
cooler water run in. Or, if you like, take a shower. Do not, 
however, depend entirely on a quick shower for cleanliness. 
If you use the shower exclusively, remember to apply lather 
to your whole body, and scrub well while the water is run- 
ning. And may I call particular attention to the perspiration 
areas, and also to elbows, knees, and feet ? 

If you want to keep cool, - yourself dry with a soft towel 
rather than rubbing yourself vigorously as you do when you 
want to stimulate your circulation. Next—if you are lucky 
enough to own some—give yourself a light spraying of eau 
de cologne. And finish off with talcum, or body powder. 

After your bath, if you will take the time to sit down 
quietly for a few minutes’ work on your hands and feet, you 
will find that a lot can be accomplished. Nail cuticles on both 
hands and feet can be pressed back easily when softened in 
this way by the bath water. You can clean under the nails 
readily with an orange stick, and smooth off foot calluses 
with a pumice stone. 

The simpler of the problems of perspiration may usually 
be solved in this way by the regular cleansing of the skin. 


If your head perspires a great deal in hot 
weather, it is advisable to have your hair 
thinned and shortened, if possible, so that more air can get 
to the scalp. Wear lightweight hats which do not bind the 
head, or shut off the air too much. (The new fabric sports 
hats with parts of their crowns cut out are marvelous for 
free air.) 

Adopt a simple hair arrangement that does not need a lot 
of fussing or setting. That brushed-back look, for example, 
with soft brushed-out curls at the back looks neat, and lends 
itself to a simple hairdressing routine. Air your hair as much 
as possible, brushing it and tossing it about in the fresh air. 
And, above all else, wash it as often as necessary. Once a 
week is none too often in hot weather. 

And now about the sun! Whether the sun is on your 
side, or against you, in the battle for neatness depends a 
good deal on the kind of skin you have. If you have a natu- 
rally oily skin with a tendency to an occasional pimple, sun- 
light on your skin may do quite a lot for you, for it will 
dry it a little and may help to heal it. However, if your skin 
is thin, and susceptible to burning or freckling, you'll find 
the sun not nearly so helpful. 
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DON’T BE MUSSY 


Girls with sensitive skins should not try 
to go in for tanning in a big way. In spite 
of oils, and even if they limit properly their 
doses of strong midsummer midday sun- 
light, they may find that tanning is diff- 
cult and burning easy. Sunburn is not only 
painful and possibly dangerous, but a very 
mussy and unlovely sight. As a matter of 
fact, even tan—which looks well on some— 
may be most unbecoming to certain types. 
And a tan is apt to fade out to a sickly- 
looking yellow in the fall. 

Girls who have a tendency to freckle 
probably do not need to be warned about 


WATER, WATER 
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“Hullo! she cried heartily. “Want a 
horse?’’ This, she had heard, was the mock- 
ing salutation common in the early days of 
motoring, before the automobile was so de- 
pendable a necessity as now. “What's the 
matter?” she demanded further. “Isn’t the 
Reliable living up to her name?” 

“You let me get into that skiff,” shouted 
Lofty without preliminaries, ‘‘so’s I can row 
ashore and get—” 

“Somebody that knows about motor 
boats?” Bushy inquired gently, while the 
Jarvises snickered. 

‘How lucky you came out, Bushy!” Mar- 
gie said. “Something seems to have gone 
wrong—and we haven't even an oar.” 

“Can't you tow us somewhere, Lofty?” 
Joan asked sharply. “I'll get positively sea- 
sick if we have to roll around out here while 
you go clear ashore and back.” 

Lofty looked dubiously at the tiny skiff, 
and at the bulk of the Reliable and her oc- 
cupants. 

“Pretty heavy going,” he muttered. 

Bushy, meanwhile, was climbing aboard. 
She slipped the rowboat’s painter through 
a ring on the Reliable’s stern, and tied it 
adroitly with a quick hitch. 

“What's wrong, anyway?” she inquired. 
“What kind of wrong?” 

‘My dear child,” said Lofty, “you needn't 
hope that your operation of that little out- 
board motor will be any use in this case.” 

He started drawing the skiff alongside, 
and made as if to climb into it. 

“Hold everything,” said Bushy. “I don’t 
even know what the case /s.” 

“Engine won't start,” Lofty said briefly. 

“You mean it stalled and won't start?” 
Bushy asked. “Got gas?” 

“Plenty,” Lofty replied scornfully. 

“You see,” Margie explained, for Lofty 
still seemed bent on going ashore, “the gas 
was getting quite low so Lofty poured a 
canful into the tank. Pretty soon the engine 
stopped, and we can’t seem to get it going 
again.” 

“Humph,” said Bushy. She squatted in 
front of the engine, rubbing the end of her 
nose reflectively. She passed in rapid mental 
review all the many odd experiences she had 
been through with the Sea-Sled. So they put 
in gas—the engine had run a few minutes— 
then stopped. Humph. By jiggers! That 
sounded like the unfortunate occasion early 
in the Sea-Sled’s career, when Bushy had 
mistaken a— 
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the sun. They know how they look with 
a large crop of freckles, and they know that 
the only way to avoid them is to protect 
their skins from the sun with adequate cloth- 
ing and shade hats, and protective skin 
preparations. It’s awfully hard luck in the 
tennis and swimming season—but we all 
have our crosses. And sometimes the 





frecklers have glorious red hair for com- 
pensation ! 

Well, I've said my piece for neatness, and | 
now it’s your turn. Shall we all get together 
and help to make this an especially well- 
scrubbed, tubbed, and non-mussy summer? | 


| 


EVERYWHERE) 


She sprang up. ‘““Where’s your empty gas | 
can?” she demanded. | 

Joan handed it to her, for Lofty was still | 
fiddling with the skiff's painter. He now 
looked unwillingly and impatiently towards | 
his sister. Bushy unscrewed the cap of the 
can—a blue can—and sniffed it judicially. 
“Got any more of this gas?”’ she inquired. 

“What are you trying to make out?” | 
snapped Lofty, moving for’ard. “There were 
three gallons of gas aboard. Captain Matt | 
Clark put them there himself. They're just | 
alike.” 

“Lemme see another,” Bushy commanded. 
Lofty, hypnotized, dragged a can from the 
cabin—a red can. ‘“Humph,” said Bushy, 
once more. She unscrewed its cap, and sniff- 
ed. Then, squatting down beside the engine 
with the empty blue can within reach, she 
produced from the pocket of her disreputable 
slacks a rusty pair of pliers. With these she 
seized the nut connecting the gas line to the 
carburetor. 

“Hey!” cried Lofty, startled into action. | 
“You can’t do that! You don’t know what 
you're doing! You’ll—” 

“If you want to get to Bishop Island in 
time for supper,’ Bushy advised, “you'd 
better let me be.” 

“Let her alone, Lofty,’’ Margie begged. 
“With that Sea-Sled, you know, she 
really—” 

"Sea-Sled?” grunted Lofiy in disgust. 

Meanwhile, Bushy had disconnected the 
pipe from the carburetor, and was allowing 
a thin stream of liquid to flow into the blue 
can, which she held beneath. Now and 
again she sniffed the little jet, or rubbed 
between her finger and thumb, saying, 
“‘Humph,” repeatedly, in the most provok- 
ing tone. 

“If you think,” said Lofty, “that putting 
in a different gallon of gas is going to make 
that engine start! And besides, I don’t like 
to have you playing around here with raw 
gasoline; it—” 

“This stuff is perfectly harmless, if you 
know what you're doing,” Bushy comment- 
ed. “I wouldn’t mind drinking this.” 

“Crazy ‘coot,” Lofty muttered. “You're 
not fit to be trusted with this kind of—”’ | 

“Ha!” Bushy interrupted in a loud and 
satisfied voice. The stream of liquid had 
stopped flowing. She clapped the gasoline 
line quickly back into its socket and tight- 
ened up the nut in & businesslike manner | 
with her pliers—screwing it in the right 
direction without any hesitation, as Lofty | 
ruefully noticed. (Continued on page 50) 








There are other burns—camp- 
fire burns, and cookery scalds— 
to say nothing of cuts, scrapes, 
scratches, insect bites and skin 
irritations. 

That’s why good scouts pack 
Unguentine in their kit. They 
know that Unguentine relieves 
the pain of a burn or cut... 
safeguards against infection 
(blood poison)...and promotes 


healing usually without scar. 

Unguentine is the antiseptic in 
soothing ointment form containing 
Parabydrecin. You can depend upon 
it. The Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Norwich, New York. 


Dust put on some 





Unguenti 
nguentas 
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popular corners for mount 
ing needs. The new Senior 
style corner handles large 
photos, drawings, maps, 
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U. S., or send us 10¢ (Canada i5c) for pkg. and samples. 
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O YOU play tennis? I hope you 
D do. And if you do not, I hope 
you will soon learn for it will 
give you, I'm sure, as much fun and good 
exercise as it has always given me, not 
to mention a strong right forearm, use- 
ful in cake-making and other cooking. 
I learned to play tennis on a grass 
court in the side yard of the house where 
my best friend lived. After a game, the 
players were allowed to make their own 
cold drinks under a big horse-chestnut 
tree at the foot of the lawn. In straw- 
berry season, we made “strawberry squash” 
from wild berries we had picked ourselves. 
It was nothing more than berries and sugar 
crushed together, half filling the glass; then 
the same amount of shaved ice was added 
and stirred and stirred around. Sometimes 
a little water went in, too, but we preferred 
to let the ice melt slowly and sip the deli- 
cious “‘squash”’ as the ice melted in it. I re- 
member it now as the most cooling and ro- 
mantic drink of my childhood. When straw- 
berries were gone, we'd have lemonade, 
which seemed unexciting until one day my 
friend's mother brought out a bottle with 
some rich purple juice in it and added a 
little of it, and a couple of straws, to the 
lemonade in each glass. My first taste of the 
flavor of grape juice—what an exciting 
morning! And to-day, every time I open a 
bottle of grape juice, that happy group of 
girls in the deep shade of the horse-chestnut 
tree flashes before my eyes—and my friend's 
mother in her cool white dress with the bot- 
tle of purple juice in her hand. Memories 
are pleasant things when they are like that. 
I hope you'll have many just as happy ones. 
To-day it is so easy to make a variety of 
delicious drinks at home that those days, 
when a grape lemonade brought a real thrill, 
seem very far away. Soda fountains with 
their long list of cold drinks have led the 
way to many flavor combinations and bottled 
beverages that any one can serve at home. 

Take plain lemonade, or orangeade, and 
make an interesting drink with a narrow strip 
of fresh pineapple, or a slice of orange or 
lemon, or with ice cubes made from water 
that has been tinted with food colorings, and 
in which have been molded single maraschino 
cherries or fancy orange or lemon slices. For 
something still different, try a scoop of lemon 
or orange sherbet in your lemonade or orange- 
ade. All lemon and orange drinks—in fact any 
fruit drink—are better when sweetened with 
a sugar syrup. I make mine by boiling to- 
gether one cup of sugar and one cup of water 
for five minutes, and then cool it. This is fine 
to have on hand in the refrigerator. 

If your family likes to have ginger ale, or 
sarsaparilla, chilling in the refrigerator, sug- 
gest that they add a scoop of vanilla ice 
cream to either one of these bottled drinks 
on a hot summer evening, and see what a 
delicious and satisfying drink they get. Even 
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How to make frosty, refresh- 
ing drinks for summer days 


JANE 


a tablespoon or two of cream in the bottom 
of the glass before pouring in ginger ale will 
give a really new drink. It should be stirred 
up well and served with straws in each glass. 

When we come into the realm of choco- 
late drinks, there are so many that it’s hard 
to know which to write about. I think the 
most useful suggestions I can give you will 
be recipes for making two chocolate syrup 
bases for chocolate drinks, and three ways to 
use them—then you can draw on your imagi- 
nation for variations. I am also giving you 
other recipes which are suitable for summer 
parties. One of them is for a Party Punch 
that will make forty-eight servings. I hope 
you will try all these recipes before the 
hot days have passed. And I hope, also, that 
one of them, at least, will cool you off after a 
stiff game of tennis on a sultry summer day. 


Cocoa Syrup 


cup cocoa 

cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
cup cold water 
teaspoons vanilla 
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Combine cocoa, sugar, and salt in sauce- 
pan; add water slowly and place over low 
flame, stirring until smooth; then boil 2 min- 
utes, stirring constantly. Add vanilla, pour 
into jar, cover, and place in refrigerator. 
Makes about 2 cups syrup. 


Chocolate Syrup 


7 squares unsweetened chocolate 
; cups sweetened condensed milk 
1 cup hot water 

5 cup sugar 


Melt chocolate in top of double boiler. Re- 
move from boiling water; add condensed 
milk and stir well. Add water gradually, 
stirring constantly; then sugar, stirring until 
dissolved. Pour into jar, cover tightly, and 
place in refrigerator. Syrup can be kept for 
a week or ten days. Makes three cups syrup. 


Chocolate Milk Shake: Add 1 cup chilled 
milk slowly to 2 tablespoons Chocolate 
Syrup, or Cocoa Syrup. Beat or shake 
well. Pour into tall glass and serve at once. 
Serves 1. 
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Frosted Chocolate: Add 1 cup chilled 
milk slowly to 2 tablespoons Chocolate 
Syrup, or Cocoa Syrup. Add 1 scoop 
chocolate ice cream, and beat or shake 
until ice cream and chocolate mixture are 
blended. Pour into tall glass and serve 
at once. Serves 1. 


Minted Chocolate: Add 1 cup chilled 
milk slowly to 2 tablespoons Chocolate 
Syrup, or Cocoa Syrup. Add 2 or 3 

drops peppermint extract, and beat or shake 
well. Pour into tall glass. Top with whipped 
cream; garnish with sprig of mint, if de- 
sired. Serves 1. 


Iced Tea 


Scald earthenware, china, or glass teapot 
with boiling water. Put 1 rounding teaspoon 
tea in pot for each glass desired. Measure 
freshly drawn water and bring to a bubbling 
boil before pouring on leaves. Steep 4 to 5 
minutes. Pour over cracked ice. Serve with 
lemon slices or wedges. Never boil tea; never 
use leaves twice. 


Rhubarb Jelly Fizz 


cup rhubarb jelly 
cup water 

cup orange juice 
cup lemon juice 
cup charged water 
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Mix together jelly and water, beating until 
jelly is almost dissolved; add remaining in- 
gredients. Pour over ice cubes, or crushed ice, 
in glasses. Serve at once. Serves 4. 


Pink Lemonade 


2 to 3 tablespoons currant jelly 
2 tablespoons sugar 

1 cup water 

4 cup lemon juice 


Combine ingredients and beat well with 
rotary egg beater. Pour over ice cubes, or 
cracked ice, in small glasses. Serves 4. Plum, 
cherry, or any other red jelly, may be used 
in this recipe. 


Orange Ginger Ale 


For each person served, combine 34 cup 
orange juice and % cup ginger ale. Pour over 
cracked ice in glass, and serve at once. Gar- 
nish with slices of orange, if desired. 


Lemonade 


6 lemons 

3/4, to 1 cup sugar 

6 cups cold water 
lemon slices 
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YOUR OWN SODA FOUNTAIN 


Extract lemon juice, add sugar to taste, 
and stir until dissolved. Add water, and serve 
immediately, pouring into glasses over crush- 
ed ice. Garnish with lemon slices over rim 
of each glass. Serves 6. 


Grape Lemonade 


To recipe for Lemonade, add 2 cups grape 
juice and 1 cup orange juice. Serves 8. 


Grapejuice Lime Punch 


1 cup tea 

1 cup grapejuice 
314, tablespoons lime juice 
Vy cup sugar 
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a big one to be tacked to the side gate, 
the others fastened to trees a distance up 
the road, in either direction from the house. 
To the two latter, she added pointing hands. 
Meg, also, found a thousand things to do, 
and made so many trips down the cellar 
stairs and up again that Aunt Marcia be- 
came concerned about her. She stepped out 
on the back porch. “What are you doing, 
Meg? Mercy, child, but your stockings are 
wet!” 

Busy at the hose faucet, Meg straightened 
up and brushed a teasing wisp of hair from 
her eyes with her elbow. She pointed proud- 
ly to a row of clean, but ill-assorted con- 
tainers, from old jardiniéres to mayonnaise 
glasses, which stood on the steps. “I found 
them down cellar. I'm washing them. They're 
for flowers. And Lou Bemis says there are 
lots of baskets on the rafters of the wood- 
shed. Did you ask the butcher boy to bring 
those brown paper bags to-morrow morn- 
ing, Aunt Marcia?” 

The paint on the counters was still a little 
sticky on Monday morning, but it would 
do. Lou Bemis had been among the veg- 
etables since sunrise, gathering his choicest. 
Later he handed them over to Meg to be 
trimmed and washed. Phyl cut armfuls of 
flowers. And to her fell the congenial task 
of arrangement. She placed the counters one 
on either side the well, slanting them a 
little toward the road to make a wide semi- 
circle, and banked the well curb with blos- 
soms, pink and white, periwinkle-blue and 
lemon. The vegetables she piled in great 
splotches of color. All the purples together, 
eggplants and dew-pearled amethyst cab- 
bages, backed by great bunches of helio- 
trope and lavender china asters. Then eggs 
from the henhouse, shading into plaster- 
white pattypan squashes. Red tomatoes and 
peppers stood against delicate greens—corn, 
cucumbers and lettuce. And at the farther 
end the yellows crowded—carrots, golden 
tomatoes, wax beans, and crook-neck squash- 
es against masses of black-eyed daisies from 
the meadow. 

By lunch time all was ready. Even the 
signs were in place. Earthy hands on hips, 
Lou Bemis stood before Phyl’s work, inco- 
herent with admiration. “Looks like a horn 
o’ plenty!” he exploded. 


Combine ingredients in order given, and 
pour over cracked ice. Add water to taste. 


Party Punch 


4 cups sugar 

8 cups water 
juice of 12 lemons 

4 cups pineapple juice 

2 cups canned grated pineapple 

4 maraschino cherries, quartered 
orange and lemon slices 

4 bottles carbonated water 


Boil sugar and water together 10 minutes. 
Cool. Add fruit juices and grated pineapple. 
Chill. Just before serving, add cherries, 
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fruit slices, and carbonated water. Pour im- 
mediately over ice. Makes about 6 quarts 
punch. This may also be served in large punch 
bowl with a block (114 quarts) of Orange 
Ice. 


Dinner Punch 


Juice of 2 oranges 
Juice of 2 lemons 

cups water 

Sugar or honey to taste 
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Mix thoroughly, and chill. 

For variations: Add to this mixture 1 cup 
of fruit juice (pineapple, grape, raspberry ) 
or juice from any canned fruit. 


ROAD STAND DE LUXE 


In fear of losing their first customer, the 
girls carried their lunch out to the back 
porch and bolted it, sitting on the steps. 
Afterward they ran upstairs, one at a time, 
to change their clothes. Phyl appeared, 
dainty and flowerlike, in lavender linen. 
“Put on your corn-colored gingham, Meg,” 
she advised. “And you tend the yellow end 
of the stand.” 

Meg vanished in haste. “I’m all out in 
goose-flesh,”” she declared, returning. 

They did not have long to wait. An ele- 
gant car, black with silver mountings, liver- 
ied chauffeur at the wheel, rolled noiselessly 
into sight around the corner of the house 
and halted beside the gate. A young man 
sprang out, reaching up a hand to assist his 
woman companion. She wore a flowered 
chiffon, extremely high-heeled shoes, and a 
picture hat trimmed with water lilies. The 
young man had a pleasant face, and a saucy 
little mustache. 

Meg and Phyl sprang to their places as 
the two strangers made their way into the 
yard. 

“My word!” the girl laughed. “Road 
Stand de Luxe! You couldn't expect me to 
pass that up, Ben!” 

The young man stroked his mustache. 
“All right, Lila. I'll buy you a posy.”’ 

But Lila was darting about like a dragon- 
fly, gushing over the marigolds and burying 
her face in the phlox. “A posy nothing!” 
she flung at him over her shoulder, with 
a glitter of black eyes and white teeth. 
“I want every one they have! I'm running 
the flower booth for the library lawn féte 
this afternoon.” She spoke to the chauffeur. 
“Just put these in the car, Brant.” 

With a roll of bills in her hand, she 
turned to Phyl. “How much are they?” 

Phyl reckoned for her life, while the 
chauffeur stripped the stand. “Four dollars 
and a quarter—I think.” 

The young woman thrust a five dollar bill 


at her. “That's all right. Keep the change.” | 


Her escort was behaving strangely. With 
eyes squinted to cracks, he was wandering 
about the yard, considering the road stand 
from different points of vantage. Finally, 
while Lila minced back to the car on her 
high heels, and the girls had started to re- 
pair the appearance of the stand with some 


blossoms kept in reserve, he took an en- 
velope from his pocket and, resting it on 
top of the gatepost, worked busily with a 
pencil, 

At a laughing reminder from the lady, 
already in her seat, he gravely raised his hat 
to the girls, and stepped in beside her. 

The car rolled away toward the Crossing, 
and Phyl and Meg fell into each other's 
arms. “Five dollars!’ Phyl exulted. “Our 
first customer! Meg, we're going to make 
a fortune!” 

The rest of the afternoon passed less 
eventfully. Plenty of cars there were, to be 
sure, but their occupants contented them- 
selves with looking in. Only one car stop- 
ped. An old rattletrap, with a bald-headed 
man, his fat wife, and three children. The 
wife took the girls to task about what she 
called their “fancy prices,” and ended by 
forcing Meg to put in ar extra cucumber. 
Their bill was thirty-five cents. 

The next day, and the next, were rather 
tough going. There were no more breath- 
taking sales. The girls sold a fair amount 
of flowers and some of the vegetables, 
but the people who passed in their glit- 
tering cars, owners and guests of the big 
show-places at Baird's, were not of the 
type to be interested in buying along the 
road. This lamentable fact had been the 
frail link in Phyl’s chain of reasoning. By 
the end of the week, a box in the girls’ upper 
bureau drawer held Lila’s five dollar bill, 
and a poor three dollars and ten cents in 
silver. 

“I'm not a bit discouraged, Meg,” Phyl 
insisted, adding a bunch of green-topped 
onions to the pattypans. “It's always so 
when you're starting something new. Wait 
until next week!” 

But the second week proved even less 
profitable. The fund crept up to eleven dol- 
lars and fifty cents, and obstinately stuck 
there. A third of their time was gone. 

“Those cars with their snippy chauffeurs 
are maddening,” Meg sputtered. ‘“The peo- 
ple look in as if we were a menagerie, but 
they never stop. I wish we were near a plain, 
honest-to-goodness town, Phyl, instead of 
Baird's Crossing.” 

Aunt Marcia stood by gallantly. ‘This is 
all very well, (Continued on page 39) 














HIGH TRAILS ACROSS THE SEAS 


For centuries, nations have been compet- 
ing for ocean trade routes. Now, a new race 
is under way—a struggle for the ocean 
trade routes of the air. 

The rivalry in sending wings across the 
seas will, apparently, be at its keenest over 
the Pacific and the north Atlantic. So far 
as the Pacific is concerned, the United 
States—with its proud Pan-American clip- 
pers flying the long stretch between Manila 
and San Francisco—has forged ahead of 
other nations. But Japan may catch up. A 
newly formed Japanese company has an- 
nounced its intention to order two vast air- 
ships, similar to the Hindenburg, from the 





Zeppelin Company of Germany. The plan is 
to fly them between San Francisco and 
Tokyo, as well as along Far Eastern and 
South Seas routes. 

With the Hindenburg shuttling back and 
forth between Frankfort in Germany, and 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, the Fatherland has 
outstripped all other nations as an Atlantic 
aérial carrier. But Pan-American Airways, 
in cooperation with Imperial Airways, an 
Engiish company, is planning a transatlantic 
seaplane service. The Deutsche Lufthansa, a 
German firm, is considering a similar service. 

Igor Sikorsky, the Russian airplane ex- 
pert, now with an American company, has 
worked out detailed plans for a giant trans- 
Atlantic flying boat. He's sure it will ac- 
tually be ranging the roads of the sky with- 
in the next few years. If so, it will be a vast 
monoplane weighing fifty-five tons, and half 
as long as a city block. In it, forty-eight 
passengers will sleep in roomy cabins, and 
eat in a dining salon fifteen feet by fifteen 
feet. They'll fly to Europe in just twenty- 
four hours. And Christopher Columbus took 
more than two months for his crossing! 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF CONQUEST 


New estimates set the total cost of 
Italy's victorious Ethiopian campaign at 
about one billion dollars. A thumping sum, 
yet the “high-ups’’ in the Fascist regime ex- 
pect to get it back—and more, besides. 

Are they deluding themselves, or think- 
ing sanely? That's a highly debatable ques- 
tion, according to experts on Ethiopia. In 





By Latrobe Carroll 


any case, such experts say, exploitation of 
Italy's new colony will take from ten to 
twenty years. 

Ethiopia's reputed wealth in minerals, 
coal, and oil is problematical. Mussolini's 
main idea, it seems, is to settle soldiers and 
workers on the high plateau, as small land- 
owners. His advisers have estimated that 
about one hundred thousand soldiers and 
about fifty thousand workers will apply for 
plots of land. Once they've started tilling 
the soil, they’re expected to send for their 
families and thus bring the total white pop- 
ulation up to about half a million. 

Though Ethiopia's lowlands are unfit for 
habitation by whites, large areas of her 
highlands, it. seems, are fertile enough and 
livable enough to support many tillers of 
the soil, if roads, bridges, and houses are 
built, and tools and equipment provided. 
But Italy is a poor country. So observers 
are asking whether she can raise enough 
capital to give such future farmers a start. 


SAFE DRIVERS IN SAFE CARS 


The most elaborate tests for automobile 
drivers yet devised are now ending at the 
New York Museum of Science and Industry. 
Some twenty-five thousand New Yorkers 
have taken these ‘‘exams.” They were test- 
ed for color blindness, acuteness of hear- 
ing, steering ability, quickness in braking, 
judgment of speed and distance, and reaction 
to headlight glare. At the present writing, 
final results haven't yet been tabulated or 
published. But enough data have been col- 
lected to prove that the average motorist 
isn't as skillful as he thinks he is. 

Nor, it appears, is the average car in as 
good condition as its owner imagines it to 
be. The Automobile Club of New York 
tested 2,028 cars, not long ago. Exactly 
1,202—or sixty per cent of them—were 





found to be defective in some vital particu- 
lar, such as feeble brakes or inadequate 
headlights. 

Campaigners for safer traffic are hoping 
such tests, both for drivers and cars, will 
spread to every city in the land, and link 
up, helpfully, with the instruction in driv- 
ing given by a growing number of high 
schools. Inevitably, the result would be less 
“sudden death” on our roads. 
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FUNNY BUSINESS IN FILM LAND 


Hollywood's films, laid in many settings, 
many climates, range round the world. And 
so it follows that the film capital harbors 
a variety of strange specialists. George Mc- 
Call, writing in Variety, describes a lot of 
them. He says, for instance, that there are 
four firms that do nothing but supply in- 
sects to pictures. They keep a full stock 
on hand, and will deliver anything from a 
dragon fly to a gnat (Doubtless the racing 
cockroaches in Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
were supplied by one of those Companies, 
as a matter of course.) 

Then there are some eight firms that 





specialize in wild animals. Of course there's 
a place for animal trainers, and big sums 
are made by those who can educate dogs. 
One house makes a business of supplying 
comedians with ‘“breakaways,” such as 
chairs and tables that fly to pieces when one 
funny man hits another with them. A well- 
established company rents out live fish, of 
any sort, for a few days. And certain garage 
men go in for la-dee-da foreign cars and let 
studios borrow them—for a consideration. 

“A thrill factory,” someone called Holly- 
wood—and lots of queer businesses help to 
provide the thrills. 


LOOK OUT FOR BLUE MOSQUITOES! 


The mosquito-dyers will soon be at it 
again! About two years ago it was reported 
that they were busy in various parts of the 
nation. This summer they'll concentrate on 
a swampy district about ten miles long and 
five miles wide, west of Chicago. 

Armed with portable sprayers, they'll 
push through the marshes. Mosquitoes will 
rise in swarms, only to be “shot’’ with 
atomized aniline dyes in tints of red, green, 
yellow, and blue. The object of this marks- 
manship is to find out just how wide the 
normal flying range of the pests is. A differ- 
ent color will be used for each section of 
the marshes, to make research more exact. 
Later, when a peeved citizen slaps down a 
mosquito from his neck, he can report its 
color and the locality in which it was look- 
ing for a meal. 

Such work may seem mildly funny, but 
it needs badly to be done. 
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THE HOT AND THE COLD OF IT 


Two National parks, widely distant from 


each other, both of them well-known to | 


travelers, present fantastic extremes of 
heat and coolness, this summer. One of 
them is Death Valley, mainly in southeast 
California. Though now a favorite haunt of 
motorists in the winter, it’s hardly a summer 
resort. Official thermometers once showed 
a temperature of 134 in the shade there— 
a record for North America. 

Death Valley is floored with a vast salt 
bed, at least a thousand feet thick. The 


lowest region in the United States, it sinks, | 


at one point, two hundred and seventy-six 
feet below sea level. There are many stories 
—some just legends, others true—of people 
who have lost their lives in its wastes. But, 
now, friendly roads traverse it. 

The other, contrasting, National park is 
even stranger than Death Valley. Instead of 
lying in a blaze of sun, it’s underground. 


The world knows it as Mammoth Cave. | 


There, night and day, summer and winter, 
the temperature stays at a uniform fifty-four 
degrees. This vast cavern in Kentucky, one 
of the largest known, has never been fully 
explored. But geologists say it has at least 
one hundred and fifty miles of passages, 
carved out of limestone by running water. 
Sanded foot-paths, electrically lighted, lead 
walkers through some of its huge chambers. 

When nature shaped America, she didn't 
do things by halves! 


BEASTS ON THE SICK LIST 


Summer time is zoo time—increasingly 
so, it would seem. Zoological gardens in 
many States have recently reported record 
crowds of visitors. 

In your walks through modern zoos, you 
may have been struck by the animals’ fine 
condition. Coats are glossy, the beasts seem 
full of “zingo.”” And that’s no accident. For 
one thing, most of the four-footed guests 
can step from their buildings into outdoor 
cages. It’s been found that beasts that don't 
get enough sunshine suffer from rickets. 

In general, zoos guard health by care- 
fully worked out diets and regimens rather 
than by doctoring. (Lions, for example, are 
subject to rheumatism and must be kept in 
dry quarters.) But many animals do need 
medical attention, particularly in winter 
months, when perhaps one out of thirty is 





aay ; 
on the sick list. Seals sometimes get pneu- | 


monia. Bears occasionally suffer from tummy 
inflammation and, to cure them, eggs must 
be added to their diet. 

The most frequent malady is the common 
cold; monkeys are oftenest its victims. Usu- 


ally they're segregated, given sun-lamp treat- | 


ments, and fed large quantities of berries. 


| 

When a zoo is lucky enough to own one | | 

| | YOUR_NAME 
l 


of those rare and delicate creatures, a baby 


gorilla, it outdoes itself in solicitude. The | 


hairy infant is commonly put under the 
steady care of a keeper, a trained nurse, and 
a baby specialist! 
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JACK DEMPSEY says:— 








“GET MY INTERESTING Book ) 


AND TRAIN WITH ME ON 


RIPPLED WH EAT , 


Would you like to have Jack Dempsey give you personal instructions 








on the manly art of self-defense and how to keep fit? Well, here’s a 52 
page, illustrated book by the former heavy-weight boxing champion of 
the world and the most popular athlete in the country... In it you'll 
find 12 easy lessons on self-defense, 
healthful ‘setting up exercises, first 
aid rules and besides all this, a special 
chart for keeping your own record 
of physical development! 

Rippled Wheat is a delicious, new, 
whole wheat cereal with a flavor 
you'll be keen about. Just try it! 

Mail the coupon immediately and Jack 
will also send you his signed photograph. 





| enclose one top from a package of Rippled Wheat and 5c to help cover the cost of mailing 
and handling. Please send me your signed photograph and your 52 page, illustrated book: 


“TRAINING WITH JACK DEMPSEY” 


| 
Address:—JACK DEMPSEY, c/o Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Dept. AG, Long Islond City, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 
’ 
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MAINE TO GEORGIA ecostixveo trom paces 





A TYPICAL SHELTER ON THE APPA- 
LACHIAN TRAIL WHERE TIRED WAY- 
FARERS MAY FIND HAVEN AND REST 


pioneer spirit, and real devotion to 
the common good to bring about this 
great achievement. 

At present, there are several camps 
along the Trail, or close by, for over- 
night shelter. In the northern section, 
numerous shelters, a day's journey 
apart, can be found, and eventually 
there will be cabins dotting the entire 
length, so there will be no need of 
carrying blankets and extensive food j 
supplies. In the Presidential Range, 
there are some most attractive huts 
belonging to the Appalachian Moun- 7 
tain Club where a good bed and well ( 
prepared meals await the weary tra- 





a 





ARTHUR PERKINS, WHO DEVOTED 
YEARS TO MAKING THE TRAIL A 
REALITY, TAKES STOCK OF THE 
DAMAGE CAUSED BY A BLOW DOWN 
WHICH WROUGHT HAVOC IN 1926 





to standard, you must get a copy 
of the Conference Trail Manual. 
If you live in the East, do you 
know where the Trail crosses your 
State? Don’t be content until you 
have found it. Perhaps it lies right 
nearby. And having found the 
Trail and who is responsible for 
that particular section—the marker 
will give you the information— 
offer your services for some work 
wu| on it. I had the good fortune to 








veler. In the Green Mountains, near 
Rutland, the Trail runs right through 
the Long Trail Lodge. 

The entire two thousand and fifty 
miles has been divided into zones, and 
assigned to different groups. In some 
places, it is a college outing club 
which has taken the responsibility, again one 
of the well established mountain clubs, such 
as the Appalachian, Green Mountain, or 
Potomac Club. The Boy Scouts and the 
United States Forest Service care for some sec- 
tions and, in parts of Tennessee and Pennsy]- 
vania, individuals have accepted the pleasant 
duty of keeping the path in condition. 

The Trail has been a great incentive to 
organizations. Many have sprung into being 
in short order, groups of enthusiastic public 
spirited men and women who have responded 
to the call for service, and devoted them- 
selves to this purpose with a zeal which 
reminds one of the enthusiasm with which 
the pilgrims in the Middle Ages built their 
glorious cathedrals. Some people will follow 
the Trail for the sheer joy of walking and 
the exaltation which comes from physical 
exertion. To others there will be the at- 
traction of natural history, for hundreds. of 


A MAP SHOWING 
SKYLINE TRAIL 
MAINE FOR TWO THOUSAND AND FIFTY 


CRESTS OF MOUNT OGLETHORPE, 


THAT EXTENDS FROM 


MOUNTAINS TO 


kinds of mosses, ferns, and flowers can be 
found beside the way, from the modest pink 
arbutus growing by the Sourdnahunk Stream 
in northern Maine to the brilliant azaleas in 
Georgia. Birds in abundance await the orni- 
thologist. Remarkable geological formations 
intrigue the enthusiast’s hammer. History un- 
folds its story. Who wouldn't thrill to fol- 
low the Great War Path of the Indians, or 
to take the route of Benedict Arnold’s daring 
march during the Revolutionary War, as he 
led his band across the uncharted Maine 
wilderness to attack Quebec in the dead of 
winter ? 

The Appalachian Trail Conference at 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
has a number of inexpensive publications 
about the Trail which make fascinating read- 
ing on a long evening, and will be an in- 
centive for your explorations. And, by the 
way, if you want to do trail work which is up 


THE DIRECTION AND LOCATION OF 
MOUNT KATAHDIN, 
MILES ALONG THE 
GEORGIA 


be at Katahdin with Arthur Per- 
kins in 1926. There had been a 
terrific blow down, and many 
miles of Trail were buried under 
thousands of huge, upturned trees. 
We spent hours working with two- 
man saws and lumberman’s axes, 
and succeeded in clearing only a few hun- 
dred feet. Small wonder that, ever since, I've 
had a very personal feeling about that Trail! 
As Thoreau says, “The best way to become 
acquainted with any scenery is to engage in 
some pursuit in it which harmonizes with it.” 
Most of the Trail leads across private 
lands whose kind owners allow us the right 
of passage. The only way in which this 
great foot path will be permanent is for 
it to be owned by the people. Perhaps some 
day, if enough of us care to work for it, the 
two thousand and fifty miles will be ours. 
But, at least, now it is there, and accessible 
to millions of us—a great free, open play- 
ground against the sky. And upon us modern 
pilgrims who use it, a duty falls to keep the 
Long Trail clean and unspoiled and beauti- 
ful as Nature made it, an oasis in the desert 
of a machine-made world, where man may 
find peace, solitude and the shining stars. 


THE 
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ROAD STAND DE LUXE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


youngsters,” she said, busy at the sink, pre- 
paring—to save them from waste—the daily 
assortment of slightly limp vegetables, “but 
when we get back to the apartment, we'll 
go on a carnivorous diet.” Lou Bemis car- 
ried home basketfuls of the wilted, though 
the girls kept their wares fresh as long as 
they could, by laying them out each night 
in the cool cellar. 

The third week was the worst of all. Meg 
was reduced to standing in the road with a 
basket of flowers. In that way she made a 
few sales. And the garden, too, was be- 
coming a worry. It was beginning to show 
the effect of their plundering. Lou Bemis 
had doubted the wisdom of picking the last 
batch of corn and tomatoes. They were un- 
dersized, and a little unripe. 

Phyl would not admit defeat, but her 
blue eyes were unhappy. Only her active 
outdoor life kept her from lying awake at 
night. She was fair enough to take the 
blame entirely upon herself. “But we have 
to go on, Meg. Or what'll I do when we get 
back to school? I told everybody about the 
road stand. And, of course, my pledge made 
a big difference in the size of the gymnasi- 
um fund.” 

It seemed too bad that, at this crisis, the 
weather should settle down to a whole week 
of rain. But it did. Seven long days of it. 
Lou Bemis took in the hand-painted signs. 
Meg buried herself in a wing chair in the 
living room with her nose in a book. Phyl 
wandered around the house, often stopping 
to press her disconsolate face to a window 
to watch the rain sluicing down the empty 
counters of Road Stand de Luxe. Once a 
fog drifted in from the Sound, and hid 
stand and well from view. 

“We've been here four weeks, Meg. And 
there are only twelve dollars and ninety- 
five cents in the fund! In two weeks we'll 
be going home. Before then we've got to 
make nearly forty dollars.” 

Deep in her book, Meg did not raise her 
head. “Uh-huh,” she said abstractedly. 

On a Monday morning—their last Mon- 
day but one—the weather relented, and the 
clouds rolled back. The sky broke into pools 
of blue and the sun burst out, warm and 
heartening. Phyl slipped on her rubbers and, 
sinking into the soppy turf of the back 
lawn, sought the garden. She found Lou 
Bemis there, appraising his domain. 

“The rain’s done them veg'tables a power 
0’ good, Miss Phyllis,” he said comforting- 

“They needed it somethin’ awful. Look 
at them big cucumbers now! There'll be 
enough stuff comin’ on t’ last yeh the sea- 
son. The flowers is pretty well wetted down, 
but they'll be poppin’, now the sun's on 
em. 

By noon the garden was dry enough to 
be handled, and the flowers were indeed 
“poppin’.” The girls had no difficulty in 
securing enough to make a striking display. 

“The stand never looked prettier,” Phyl 
exclaimed, backing off to get the effect, 
“not even on our first day.’ She skipped 
a step or two, cheered by the sunshine. 
“Perhaps our bad luck is over!” 

“There's a spiffy little car coming now 
from the Crossing,” Meg said, shading her 
eyes with her hand. 

The car approached, slowed down, and 





drew up opposite the gate as if at a planned 
destination. A well-tailored leg stretched 
out, a well-shod foot felt for the running 
board, and a young man sprang to the 
ground—a young man with a saucy little 
mustache! On the far side, half hidden from 
view, another straight young figure de- 
scended, a tall youth in knickers, with a 
sleek, dark-crested head. 

“That's our man! That's Ben!” Phyl 
whispered. “Didn't I tell you luck was go- 
ing to turn? Who's that with him? Oh, 
Meg!” she cried suddenly. 

But Meg had seen, too. 
Bacon!” 
terrace and through the gate, 
around the dark-haired newcomer 
Ben looked on in astonishment. 

John Bacon stared at the sisters. ‘Phyl 
and Meg! Well, I'll be—What in the name 
of goodness are you girls doing here?” 


“Jock! Jock 


while 


It was Meg who answered, summing up | 


the situation in four words. 
to smash!” 

Puzzled, John looked from the girls to 
the vegetables, and back again to the girls. 
“You don’t mean that Aunt Marcia’s had 
losses, and that you’re—?”’ 

“Oh, no!” Phyl plucked him by the 
sleeve. “Yes, she has—but not like that. 
Come in, Jock, and we'll tell you all about 
it.” 

John laid a hand on his companion’s 
shoulder. “Wait till I introduce Ben Grace. 
Ben, the Merriam girls are two of my oldest 
friends. Though I must say they don’t look 
it,’ he added, grinning, with a glance of 
approval at the sun-lit aureole of Phyl’s 
hair and her fresh-laundered lilac frock. 

Seated on the edge of the low back porch, 
the two listened sympathetically to Phyl's 
tale of her rash pledge and its consequences. 
John was two or three years her senior— 
nineteen—and Ben Grace much older, per- 
haps even twenty-five. 

“But what about yourself, Jock?” Meg 
asked when the tale had been told. “How 
come that you're in this part of the country?” 

“Business reasons. Father has a deal on 
in New York, and Mother and I came down 
from Squibnocket so that he could get to us 
at night by commuting. But if it hadn't been 
for Ben here, I wouldn't have found you 
girls.” 

“You were here about a month ago, I 
think,” Phyl said, turning to Ben Grace. 
“With a lady.” 

“Yes."’ Ben looked at John with a raised 
eyebrow. “With Lila Masters.” He went 
on, “I've come to ask a favor. I made a 
rough drawing of your road stand when I 
was here before, thinking I'd like to paint 
it. It's been so long that I hadn’t much hope 
of finding you still here. Would you mind 
my making a water color sketch to-day? It's 
a perfect subject.” 

“We'd be awfully pleased!’ Phyl was 
delighted at the compliment to her work. 
“How interesting that you are an artist! 
Meg and I'll keep out of your way except 
when we have customers.” 

“I don’t want you to keep out of my 
way,” Ben Grace assured her, rising. “Your 
pretty lavender dress and your sister's yel- 
low one are part of the picture.” 

He strode to the car and took out a three- 
legged stool and a folding easel, together 
with a paint box (Continued on page 41) 


“We're going 


With a cry she leaped down the | 
dancing | 
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“Vil show you— 


THEY STAY 
CRISP!” 


Enjoy a bowlful of Kellog 
Krispies tomorrow morning. A 
cool, refreshing, ready-to-eat cereal. 
Packed with nourishment you need. 
And that’s not all—Wheat Krispies 
stay crisp in milk or cream. 


g’s Wheat 


Just enough rice is blended with 
whole wheat to do the trick. You 
never tasted such delicious crunchi- 
ness! Get a big economical package 
from your grocer. Enjoy Wheat 
Krispies often. Always oven-fresh. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
Kelloggs 
WHEAT KRISPIES 


COVER CONTEST 
NEWS 


One hundred and forty-six girls 
submitted titles for the cover of 
the May American Girt. The 
winning title is “Under the Old 
Apple Tree,” sent by Frances Rib- 
bens of Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Frances will receive a book as a 
prize. Other good titles were: 
“Temporarily Disconnected from 
Reality”; “THe AMERICAN GiRL 
Has Just Arrived”; “A Pussy and 
a Book, and a Little Cosy Nook”; 
“Cat Nap” (sent by two girls) ; 
“Lazy Daze” (by two); and 
“Beauty and the Beast” (by two). 

If you think of a good title for 
this month’s cover, send it to the 
Cover Contest Editor, in care of 
Tue American Girt, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
You do not have to be a subscriber 
to enter the contest. Please print 
the title, and include only your 
name, address, age, and date on 
the same sheet. Entries must: be 


mailed by July fifteenth. 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


BOUCLE SHETLAND, eno, 
AXONY, SCOTCH TWEED, 


for ome coats, sweaters, Aighans, st 
Lowest A ere Over 600 EE SAMPLES 


Ong, $3, AAS. 
iladelphia, Pa. 
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AM sure you know by this time that 
birds are one of my special enthusiasms, 
so, first of all, this month I shall describe 
two bird books for you. Birds of America 
edited by T. Gilbert Pearson, president 
cmeritus of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, with John Burroughs, 
consulting editor, (Garden City) was first 
published in an expensive edition some years 
ago. Now it is available at a price that many 
of you can afford if you save your pennies 

-$3.95—and it is most assuredly a book for 
every Girl Scout camp. 

In this book are accurate descriptions of 
the birds of America—one thousand different 
species, to be exact—so complete that, with 
them, you will be able to identify the birds 
in your part of the country, no matter where 
you live. To help you are one hundred and 
six beautiful color pictures by the famous 
naturalist-artist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, with 
black and white drawings by other famous 
bird artists, R. Bruce Horsfall, Henry Thurs- 
ton, and R. I. Brasher. In addition to the 
one hundred and six full-page color pictures, 
three hundred species of birds of America 
in natural colors are there. There are plates 
showing the eggs of one hundred different 
species, in actual color and size. 

This description, taken from the pub- 
lisher's own account, does not give you an 
idea of the loveliness of the book. I have 
already taken my own copy of it down Hard- 
scrabble Road (where I live in the country ) 
and have sat on the porch looking at the 
Marvland yellowthroat building a nest in 
our barberry bushes, then finding his picture 
in the book itself; looking off across the 
road to a red winged blackbird, and finding 
his picture, too. 

Another bird book that I have greatly en- 
joyed is A Guide to Bird Songs by Aretas A. 
Saunders (Appleton-Century). Dr. Saunders 
is an authority in various branches of natural 
history, but for many years his hobby has 
been bird songs. When he wrote his learned 
book entitled Bird Song, published by the 
New York State Museum, many lovers of 
birds asked him to do a book on his favorite 
subject which could be understood by nature 
enthusiasts such as you and I. This is the 
book, and I wish I could give you an idea 
of the fascinating diagrams in it that really 
do convey a feeling of the songs of the 
various birds. I myself have never been able 
to get a great deal from the books that have 
bird songs written down in musical notes. 
The diagrams in this book have upward lines 
for the sweep-up of the song, and wavy lines 
for the trills. Dr. Saunders divides bird songs 
into interesting classifications, such as trill 
songs, two note songs, warble songs, and 
many others. 





By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


These classifications are followed by de- 
scriptions of the individual birds themselves, 
together with a description of each one’s 
song. I especially enjoyed the author's deli- 
cate use of words in these descriptions. This 
book, too, I had beside me on my front 
porch, and, hearing the call of the red winged 
blackbird, I thought to myself, “That has 
the sound of water in it, if ever a bird call 
has.” Turning to Dr. Saunders’s description, 
I find it “a gurgling, liquid whistle.” Of 
my Maryland yellowthroat I read, “The call 
notes of this bird sound like sk/p and 
tseep.” The grackle, he says, has a squealy or 
metallic note. “It suggests a rusty hinge, or 
machinery badly in need of oiling.’’ Yes, 
this is a new kind of bird-song book. 

For those who are especially interested in 
stars, but do not wish to have too complete 
a reference book, The Earth Among the 
Stars by Marian Lockwood and Arthur L. 
Draper (Basic Books) is just the one to 
have on hand for summer nights. The auth- 
ors are members of the staff of the Hayden 
Planetarium of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and they not only give the 
information most desired by amateur as- 
tronomers, but they give the feeling of the 
stars high above. I especially like the part 
of the book dealing with astronomy as a 
hobby, in which is included a list of addi- 
tional books about the stars. 


HE other star book of which I wish to 

tell you was published some time ago by 
the Appleton-Century Co. It is called The 
Stars Through Magic Casements, and it is 
by our own Julia Williamson of the Girl 
Scouts. Here you will find lovely stories 
and poems about stars, stories of the Great 
Bear, of the Pleiades, of the Indian Hunters 
and the Seven Dancers of the Sky—stories 
written by ancient and more recent lovers 
of the stars. This book is delightful to read 
after you have been out, looking up into the 
night sky. No thought is more stirring to 
me than to remember that the very stars 
at which I myself am looking were there 
in the sky in ancient times, so greatly loved 
by the ancients that they wove around them 
these beautiful stories. 

For those of you who have your own 
aquariums, or who are interested in making 
aquariums this summer, An Aquarium Book 
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for Coys and Girls by Alfred Morgan 
(Scribner's) is full of helpful suggestions. 
This book, too, begins in a way that I es- 
pecially like: ‘Before you can play a game, 
you must first know the rules. The aquarium 
hobby is like a game. You must learn its 
rules in order to enjoy it. It happens that 
there is only one rule for keeping an aquari- 
um. It is to give the inhabitants a home as 
much like their native pond or river as 
possible.” If you have gold fish in your gar- 
den pool, there is a chapter on the various 
kinds of gold fish, with descriptions on 
choosing an aquarium for them. What do 
gold fish eat? A menu is given. “Would 
you like to see gold fish babies hatch from 
their eggs?” Mr. Morgan asks you. Then 
he tells you how to achieve it. He discusses, 
as well, the making of aquariums for trop- 
ical fish, and the care of them; and for 
those of you who are interested in having 
an aquarium in your Girl Scout camp, or 
at your summer home, there are fascinatirg 
pages on the care of tadpoles, frogs, toads. 
and other water creatures. 





Te our American Girl readers who are 

planning to be in the mountains this sum- 
mer, I bring the welcome word that Edith 
M. Patch, in collaboration with Carroll Lane 
Fenton, has written another of her delight- 
ful nature books, Mountain Neighbors 
(Macmillan). Those who are already ac- 
quainted with Edith Patch’s writing know 
that her books are an invitation to go with 
her into the out-of-doors where, as friend 
to friend, she points out many a fascinating 
thing along the way. So, in this book, you 
climb the mountain trail with her, pausing 
to enjoy two jays and a nutcracker, delight- 
ed to make the acquaintance of ‘Barb 
Quill,” the porcupine, and “Dipper,” the 
water ouzel. Here, too, are big horn trout 
from the mountain hatchery, and all along 
the trail you catch the feeling of the moun- 
tain country. ; 

Those who do not know Edith M. Patch’s 
books will find in those she has already 
published equally delightful outdoor ad- 
ventures in other kinds of country, as you 
will see from the titles—Holiday Hill, Hol- 
iday Meadow, Holiday Pond, and Holiday 
Shore. 

Sometimes there are rainy afternoons in 
summer, and days when the thermometer 
is much too high for strenuous outdoor wan- 
derings. For these days, quieter hobbies are 
a delight. In Edwin Hamilton's Handicraft 
for Girls there are any number of sugges- 
tions for things to make. There is nothing 
like being forehanded with one’s Christmas 
list, to be sure! Prizes and Presents Every 
Girl Can Make is first aid to your Christmas 
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list as well as to your summer parties; and, 
to use a kind of material that is practically 
always at hand, there is Tin Can Craft (all 
published by Dodd, Mead). Every article 
described in Mr. Hamilton’s books has actu- 
ally been made by a boy or girl. The direc- 
tions are clear and complete, with many 
diagrams and photographs to help you. 
Two other books written from actual ex- 
perience are Hand Loom Weaving for Am- 
ateurs by Kate Van Cleve, and Metalcraft 
for Amateurs by Peter Manzoni (both the 
Beacon Press). These books, too, have clear 
descriptions and diagrams, and include arti- 
cles which can be made by the beginner, 
as well as by those more experienced. Hand 
Loom Weaving for Amateurs, for example, 
begins with a description of an ‘“Easiweave 
Frame,”’ a description of a zipper purse, a 
plate mat, a tumbler mat, and a worsted 
bag with cut-out wooden handles which 
any girl with deft hands can make. The 
book then goes on to table looms, and the 
more intricate kinds of weaving. The metal- 
craft book has a clear and detailed descrip- 
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tion of the general equipment needed, in- 
cluding the care of necessary tools. Here, 
too, articles are described so that a beginner 
can make a desk set, book ends, bracelets, 
sconces, and a Paul Revere lantern. 

Junior Fun in Bed by Virginia Kirkus and 
Frank Scully (Simon and Schuster) is a 
splendid title because the book is full of 
entertaining suggestions for the kind of 
summer days that we all hope won't hap- 
pen! On the title page the editors announce 
as their ‘‘assistant entertainers” such people 
as Ellis Parker Butler, Edward Lear, and 
Frank Buck. The first part of the book is 
Act One: Up goes the Curtain—and, right 
at Act One, I had to pause and try to work 
out that name puzzle and the baseball maze! 
Act Two is entitled The First Pull is the 
Worst Pull, with an alphabet puzzle, a word 
lightening teaser, and other challenges. Act 
Three is Let's Ride a Hobby; Act Four is 
Stories to Read; Act Five displays for us 
some quiet games, trading proverbs, fifteen 
fence posts, and so on. Yes, Junior Fun in 
Bed is fun—whether in bed or elsewhere. 
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and other things. Planting the easel just out- 
side the fence, on the road’s grassy margin, 
he fell to work. The girls posed as long as 
he needed them, Phyl at the left center fore- 
ground near the well, Meg at the far right, 
at the stand’s yellow end, stooping over a 
pile of crook-neck squashes on the ground. 

Later, Meg quite monopolized the artist. 
She sat cross-legged beside him on the grass, 
and took it upon herself to help by squeez- 
ing paint from the fat tubes onto his porce- 
lain palette. It was surprising how much 
paint Mr. Grace seemed to require. Stand- 
ing behind him, Phyl watched every stroke. 
John came out and joined them, after chat- 
ting with Aunt Marcia. He sat on the grass 
in a characteristic attitude, legs drawn up, 
hands clasping his knees. 

Ben Grace was no mean artist. As the 
rich mosaic of color grew upon the paper 
under his dexterous hand, Phyl drew a 
breath of rapture. ‘Vegetables are nearly 
as beautiful as flowers,” she murmured. 

Mr. Grace took a brush out of his mouth 
and, with head on one side, squinted at his 
work. “Whistler thought so,” he said brief- 
ly. 

The sketch was finished, and the artist, 
well-satisfied, packed up his kit. But before 
leave-taking, the two young men, hands in 
pockets, strolled over to the girls’ stock-in- 
trade. Ben bought all the sweet corn and 
paid for it handsomely. John fancied a big 
basket of pears. “I'll take this to Mother, 
gitls. And put in a lot of flowers, too. You 
pick ‘em out. You know more about ‘em 
than I do.” 

Aunt Marcia appeared for a moment on 
the porch and John introduced his friend. 

The visitors stowed their purchases in the 
rumble along with the sketching things, and, 
as Ben cramped the car around, called their 
farewell. “So long! We'll be seeing you!” 

John shouted back, “Mother’ll be com- 
ing over to call on Aunt Marcia soon,” as 
the car slid past the picket fence. 

That night, at dinner, Phyl was in high 


spirits. “With what the boys bought, the 
fund’s up to fifteen dollars,” she said. “And 
we've still got ten days.” 

“I'm glad the boys have found their way 
over,” Aunt Marcia approved, dealing out 
pudding with a lavish hand. 

But on Wednesday, at lunchtime, the 
blow fell. Aunt Marcia received a letter 
with a foreign stamp. The Misses Tyson 
were coming home a week earlier than they 
had planned. In fact, they were already on 
the sea. The letter begged the Merriams to 
keep their house for the time agreed upon, 
and announced their own plan of putting up 
at the inn at the Crossing during the in- 
terval. This, Miss Merriam flatly refused to 
allow them to do. 

“Too bad, but of course we couldn't 
dream of keeping the house,” she said 
to her nieces. “That means going home on 
Saturday. I'll drive in to Baird's and send 
a wireless.” 

The girls had no appetite for dessert. 
They went outdoors and sat disconsolate, 
Phyl on the porch steps, Meg on an over- 
turned peach basket. 

“Well, that finishes it!” Phyl spoke dully. 
“I can’t pay my pledge—on time, anyway.” 

Meg was silent. She had no comfort to 
offer. 

“Aunt Marcia’s wonderful,” Phyl went 
on, “She told me not to worry, that she'd 
get the money together. But I can’t take it, 
Meg. It means she'll go without something 
she needs. I’ve got to pull myself out. Tell 
you what I’m going to do. I'll pay in what 
we have—and promise to save the rest out 
of my allowance. It'll take about a year. 
But perhaps they won't have to pay for the 
things all at once.” 

“T'll save my allowance, too,” Meg joined 
in sturdily. 


long.” 

“You're a dear, but that isn’t right, 
either.” 

“I’m going to do it, anyway.” Meg rose 


from her peach basket and looked up the 
road toward Baird’s Crossing. ‘Someone's 
coming on horse- (Continued on page 47) 


“Then it'll only take half as 
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LOW-COST PURCHASE PLAN! 


AT LAST anyone can own a New Royal Port- 
able Typewriter! Prices are low now and 
terms are easy—only a few cents a day! 


Brand-New Genuine Latest Model 


NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


GREATEST VALUE 
IN ROYAL'S HISTORY! With many exclusive 
improvements, including Touch Control—“it 
adapts the key-tension to your exact finger- 
pressure;” Finger Comfort Keys; Standard 
Office-style Keyboard. Easy to use. Perfect for 
student, teacher, or business man. 


ACT QUICKLY! 


this su TOUCH TYPING 

this summer. Type like an 

| expert = the fall, be ready 

for school or business. 

Royal’s simple system shows you how 

—free with every New Royal Portable. 

CARRYING CASE, Handsome: Compact. 

Typewriter easily and quickly removed. 
May also be used as extra luggag 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 


Don't Delay -MAIL TODAY! 


yk Sypountior Company, Inc., Dept. AG-76 
wenue, New York City 

Please give me details concerning special low-cost 

purchase plan on New Royal Portable. 
















Quote trade-in allowance on MY......+-+0+++++: 
Typewriter, serial number.......... 
Name. 
Street_ 
City. State. 





SEND NO MONEY! 


Girls Should Know 


By Awvrrepa J. Hower 
(Specialist in Adolescent Psychology) 


and Dr. Minnie E. Dawson 








Girls, you will enjoy this book, writ- 
ten especially for you—in answer to 
your very own questions, Read it and 
pass it on, Mother will be interested 
in it, too. 


ANGELO PATRI says: “A book we are 
recommending to all mothers who are ask- 
ing us about their girls.” Cloth, $1.50. 

F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 














FOR SCOUT PROMOTION 
eeeUse Post-Card Ads!... 


IMustrate, print and address the cards—all opera- 
tions—on a simple little machine called the 


Elliott Cardvertiser 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type 
to set. Scout organizations and businesses 
of all kinds—Ketailers, Manu- 








facturers and Wholesalers—are 
rapidly discovering the big re- 
sults from post-card messages 
sent to customers and pros- 
pects. Cardvertiser models from 
$60 to $150. 

Write on business stationery for the 
compl Cardvertiser story. 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
101 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE HORSE THAT CAME FROM HEAVEN 
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end of his tail with drying mud. But he 
did not mind. The sky had never seemed 
so blue, or the trees so green. 

He struggled to raise himself. Suddenly 
Cortez was beside him, and all the Spaniards 
likewise fell on their knees. There, in the 
sunlight, under the grey moss that swayed 
from dead tree branches, the men gave 
thanks for the saving of their horses. 

The Black, too, felt very thankful. 

After he was rested, Cortez walked be- 
side him, and the line of men and animals 
moved slowly on until they came to an In- 
dian village. There was plenty of green grass 
here, and the Black was fed and cleaned. 
How good it felt to be clean again! 

After that day the Black passed through 
yet other swamps, but none so dreadful as 
the one where he had nearly smothered. He 
stepped carefully to avoid the bright flowers 
in his pathway. He felt friendly toward 
everything now, even the herons and cranes 
that fished by the quiet pools. 

Then followed open plains where no 
trees grew, and the sun shone hot upon the 
travelers. Sometimes the horse of Cortez 
hunted deer with his master on his back, 
as the Spaniards killed these animals for 
food. It was exciting to race over the smooth 
ground after the graceful creatures. The 
Black had never been so happy. 

But the weather changed. It rained for 
three days and three nights. The smooth 
plain was left behind and the way was over 
mountains, and through passes which seem- 
ed to grow more and more difficult. There 
was no grass, either, and the sharp stones 
cut his hoofs. The Black became quite lame. 
The Spaniards named one place the Alabas- 
ter Pass because of these exceedingly sharp 
stones. 

The Black Horse began to feel that noth- 
ing important would ever happen to him 
again. He was hungry, thirsty, and sore. 
One day he ran a long, sharp stake into his 
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engine right away, and give her the gas 
as long as she'll run.” 

Ellen shook her head decisively. Until 
the very last of the evening breeze died 
away, she was determined to hoard Hal- 
cyon’s gas. After that, well—! 

It was a heartbreaking strain. By. the 
time Ellen had taken advantage of every 
possible wisp of air to work the yacht out 
of the harbor, the race seemed utterly hope- 
less. For the girls could see the boys’ craft 
moving steadily toward Willowmere, in- 
creasing its lead every minute. 

Again and again, Hedda begged Ellen 
to start the engine, and hope that the gas 
would hold out. But Ellen was adamant. 
Better, she said, to make even the slightest 
puff of air drive the yawl than to use any 
of the precious gasoline supply. 

“But we'll never catch those smarties,” 
moaned Hedda, “unless we start the motor 
soon!” 

When the sun was low on the western 
horizon and every wisp of air finally had 


foot. He could scarcely hobble. Fortunately 
they were near an Indian town, and with 
his master walking beside him to coax him 
along, he was finally able to reach it. 

Exhausted and crippled, he sank down 
upon the bed of soft moss and grass that 
Cortez made for him. Food was brought him, 
but he could eat only a little. He closed his 
eyes. 

The sun had gone down and the stars 
were out when Cortez came again. The 
Black glimpsed a tall Indian with him, and 
knew that his master was talking to the 
Indian about him. 

The Black could not hear much that was 
being said. But he understood that, in the 
morning, Cortez was going on, and that he 
was leaving his horse behind. The Black 
knew he could travel no further, not with 
the pain and the fever in his leg where the 
sharp stick had been driven. 

When Cortez came in the morning with 
a handful of yellow corn for him, he took 
the food from his master’s hand, but he 
nuzzled the man even more hungrily than 
the corn. 

“They will take good care of you, my 
Black One,” the Conquistador promised, 
and the Black felt that gentle hand run- 
ning over his nose for several minutes. But 
he did not understand the words that follow- 
ed. 

“The Indians believe you are a god and 
that you came, as they think we came, from 
the skies.” 

The bugle was sounding, the men were 
mounting. With a last pat, the Spanish 
Conqueror turned, and the Black watched 
sadly until he could see him no longer. He 
felt deserted in the strange village. 

His heart ached, but the Indian chief to 
whom Cortez had entrusted him had a light 
touch. The Black was glad of the herbs 
that the Indian bound about his hot and 
aching leg. He was grateful, too, for the 
armfuls of grass that the Indian brought, 
as he had seen Cortez do. The Horse even 


vanished from the Sound, Ellen Wakefield 
at last stepped on the starter of Halcyon’s 
auxiliary motor. 

‘Now pray that we make it,’ she told 
her companion. “At least we're out of the 
harbor.” 

Steadily the engine drove the yacht ahead. 
And Ellen’s own heart seemed to her to be 
beating twice as fast as the yacht’s motor. 
At the end of a half hour, she was sure 
that the engine’s next revolution would be 
its last. But each turn was followed by an- 
other, and another. 

Then, in the deepening twilight, the 
girls’ sharp eyes picked out a welcome sight 
ahead. They spotted, just perceptible in the 
distance, Tank Beegle’s outboard boat. 

“We've picked up on the dinghy!” she 
cried softly to Hedda. “They must have— 
they have! They've stopped!” 

Hedda’s accompanying shout of triumph 
filled the evening. 

“That means they’re out of gas!” She 
pounded Ellen’s back ecstatically. “And they 
have no oars!” 

As the steady chug-chug of the yawl’s 


ate corn from the red man’s hand, and drank 
sweet water from a half-gourd. The leg be- 
gan to heal, and finally the little Horse was 
well. 

Then the Black knew that nothing could 
happen to make him more important. For 
everyone loved him. The children brought 
flowers and wove garlands which they hung 
about his neck, and sometimes around his 
ears. His bed of moss was always fresh and 
soft. There was never any scarcity of food 
for him, even when the harvest was scant. 
For the best of all things were brought to 
the Black who had borne Cortez through 
the wilderness. The Indians thought it a 
great honor that one of the “heaven- 
creatures” should be left in their care. 

Even Indians from distant villages came 
to gaze upon this wonder. Horses had never 
been seen in the land until the Spaniards 
came. 

So the Black lived long and well, and had 
nothing to do. In this content he forgot 
about the muddy swamp where he had near- 
ly smothered, the Alabaster Pass where he 
had cut his feet, and the sharp stake that had 
pained him for a time. He had every com- 
fort that a horse might need, happiness, 
and a high position. 

After reaching a good old age, the Black 
died. Then the Indians mourned him greatly. 
Indeed they thought and talked so much 
about him that finally they brought a large 
stone, and their artists cut and carved it 
until it was shaped like the Black Horse. To 
this stone horse they brought fresh grass 
every day and grey moss for a bed. 

They garlanded it with bright flowers, 
and fathers told their children stories of 
the living horse; and the children, when 
they grew up, told their children the stories 
passed on by their fathers about the won- 
derful creature that had come down from 
the skies to their village. And so the Black 
Horse of Cortez lived on as a legend among 
the simple Indian folk who had made him 
so happy while he dwelt among them. 


EF WORKS 


motor carried over the Sound's dead-calm 
surface to announce the girls’ approach, 
Ellen saw Tank Beegle coiling up the small 
boat's painter—as if he confidently expected 
a tow. 

“Here, catch!” he ordered, preparing to 
toss the line aboard Halcyon. 

But the answer from the on-coming yawl 
was two rippling,. feminine laughs. 

“Hey!” shouted Tank in complete amaze- 
ment. “You wouldn't leave us out here ‘all 
night in a dinghy, would you?” 

“Why not?” was Ellen Wakefield's la- 
conic reply as Halcyon passed abreast. 

“We haven't any lights,” protested Bilge 
Wyeth from the dinghy’s stern. 

Hedda pointed in the direction of Willow- 
mere bay. 

“The fireworks from the Club—and from 
Halcyon—will be all you'll need!” 

As the yawl inexorably pulled away from 
the dinghy, Tank’s voice was a sad wail. 

“We were only fooling, Eagle-Eye,” he 
called forlornly. “We were going to send 
the Club launch out for you.” 

“We'll do as (Continued on page 46) 
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innocence—and Dad doesn’t think it’s worth 
while because it happened so long ago—I 
do care. Nobody’s going to call my great- 
great-grandfather a thief while I’m around. 
And I'm prepared to spend the whole sum- 
mer making those other Jewetts eat their 
words. There must be clues we can run 
down, with the whole summer before us. 
Will you help me, Paul ?” 

“Will I?” There was enthusiasm in 
Pauline’s tone. “I should rather say I would! 
It sounds more fun than a barrel of 
monkeys.” 

The lady in front of them closed her bag 
with a click. She turned. “We're almost 
there, girls.” 

“Yes, Miss Rumsey.”” The girls began to 
gather up their things. 

“Granite Shore!’’ the conductor shouted, 
then came to help them with their luggage. 

It was the end of the line. They got out 
on the platform of a badly lit station, and 
Miss Rumsey went to see about the trunks. 
She returned with a taxi man. “We can 
drive, fortunately,” she said, “for I find it’s 
quite a distance to the inn.” 

Following the man, they piled into his 
taxi, then drove off. 

The next morning Madeleine and Paul 
were impatient to be out, since neither of 
them had been to the sea coast before. The 
salt breeze, blowing into their windows in 
the early morning, had given them a delight- 
ful taste of what was to come. 

Miss Rumsey told them not to wait for 
her. She had letters to write and some in- 
quiries to make. She was not pleased with 
the inn, and hoped to find some more com- 
fortable place in which to spend the sum- 
mer. 

“I don’t believe you could get lost in this 
town,” she said. “Come back in an hour, 
and I'll be ready to join you.” 

The girls started down the main street. It 
looked unpromising. A succession of irregu- 
lar buildings lined both sides—a chain gro- 
cery store, the bank, the barber shop, the 
feed-and-hardware shop, the drug store, the 
church standing well back with its columns 
and clock tower, the Redmen’s Lodge, the 
fire house. So far, Granite Shore was like a 
thousand other American villages. 

Then, around a corner, the girls came 
suddenly upon the sea. A great semicircle 
of sand lay before them, dazzling white, gold 
and copper-colored, with glistening streaks 
of silver where the ebbing tide left pools 
and rivulets behind it. Beyond was the limit- 
less expanse of blue. 

Madeleine caught her breath. “I hadn't 
dreamed it would be as big as this!” 

They ran down to the beach. Scarcely a 
footprint marred its smooth windswept sur- 
face. Far out across the wet sand, two dogs 
were playing, chasing snipe and sea gulls on 
the edge of the waves. 

“I wonder if the hulls of ships really do 
disappear first, before the masts and smoke- 
stacks, like it says in geography,” cried Paul. 
“I never believed it, did you?” 

“There’s a raft way out there,” cried 
Madeleine. “Think of swimming around in 
all this water!” 

“More exciting than the Gym pool,” 
agreed Paul. Exclaiming over every shell and 
bit of seaweed, they followed the beach to a 
rocky knoll which jutted out into the water. 
Some steps took them up to the road and 


then they turned back toward the town. 

Facing the beach was a grassy hill, shaded 
by elms and dotted with old grave stones. 
A sign informed them that this was the 
“First Burying Ground of Granite Shore, 
founded in 1690 by Nathan Carr and James 
Jewett. Here lie most of the early settlers, 
and many officers and soldiers of the French 
and Indian, Revolutionary, and 1812 Wars.” 

“Come over here, Paul,” cried Madeleine. 
“Perhaps our first clue will be found on one 
of these old headstones.” 

They went in by a gate in the picket fence, 
and began deciphering the inscriptions on 
the old blue stones. The crude carvings of 
quaint urns and cherubs, of weeping willows 
and skulls fascinated them. At last, at the 
top of the hill near a rough stone wall which 
divided the Burying Ground from the open 
pasture, they came on some Jewett stones: 


“HERE LYES YE BODIE 
“OF JAMES JEWETT 
“AGED ABOUT 57 
“YEARS DEC YE 
"16th 1727” 


Madeleine was speculating over this brief 
legend when Pauline, who was examining 
the stones farther along, raised a shout. 

‘Madeleine! Oh, Madeleine! Come quick! 
Listen to this! ‘Marie Madeleine Jewett, be- 
loved wife of John Jewett, born in San 
Domingo, July 1787, died February 2, 
1854."!” 

Madeleine raced across to inspect this dis- 
covery. Without doubt, this was the heroine 
of her great-great-grandfather's story. 

“Then she really did marry John. I won- 
der if they had any children.’’ The grave of 
John Jewett was beside his wife's, and then 
a small stone. “ ‘Marie Madeleine, aged 2 
years,’ ” she read. “Oh, wasn’t that too bad!” 
It gave her a creepy feeling to see her own 
name like that. 

“They probably had some children who 
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grew up,” said Paul. “Here are a lot more 
Jewetts.” The girls were eagerly discussing 
the names and dates when Madeleine be- 
came aware of a queer sensation, as if some- 
one were near them, watching and listen- 
ing. 

She turned quickly, in time to glimpse a 
wizened old face peering over the wall. 
Black eyes, glittering under heavy brows, 
met hers and looked swiftly away. They be- 
longed to an old woman who stood in the 
path beyond the wall. A moment afterwards 
they saw her go through a gap in the wall, 
and take her way down to the main road. 

She wore a broken straw hat, and her 
dingy black skirt trailed behind her. One 
bony elbow showed through the sleeve of 
her ragged sweater, and she carried a big 
empty basket on her arm. 

“What a scarecrow!” cried Paul, as they 
watched the old woman open the lower gate 
and shamble off toward the village. 

“She has a sly, horrid face,” said Made- 
leine, shivering. 

“I couldn't see her face under that ter- 
rible hat,” laughed Paul. ‘‘But she is exactly 
my idea of a witch.” 

“Let’s go on,” her friend suggested. 
“This isn't a very cheerful place.” They con- 
tinued their explorations around the town, 
and, on the side streets, came upon several 
fine colonial mansions with beautiful door- 
ways. 

“The Jewetts must have lived somewhere,” 
said Paul. “Maybe in one of these houses 
—and we ought to know, if we're going to 
get down to brass tacks with our,sleuthing. 
I wish we could find out.” 

“We can,” said Madeleine. “Watch me!” 
She ran impulsively up the steps of the 
house nearest them, and rang the bell. Paul 
flew after her. 

“Madeleine,”’ she gasped, “are you crazy?” 

“Hush,” whispered Madeleine. “Some- 
one’s coming!” In a moment the door was 
opened by a neat-looking maid. 

“Excuse me,” began Madeleine boldly, 
“but we are looking for Mr. Jewett’s house, 
and—?” 

“This is*Professor Knowlton’s,” said the 
girl. “I don’t know where Mr. Jewett lives, 
but I’m sure Mrs. Knowlton can tell you. 
If you will step in a minute, I'll call her.” 

“Oh, thank you, but don’t bother. We'll 
just inquire a little further.” Madeleine's 
courage suddenly evaporated, and she re- 
treated hastily. 

“Oh, Madeleine, how could you!” gig- 
gled Paul. “What would you have done if 
she'd said, ‘Yes, this is Mr. Jewett's’?” 

“I would have announced who I was—and 
then I would have said, ‘I have come to prove 
my great-great-grandfather’s innocence!’ ” 

“After all,” said Paul, who had been con- 
sidering, “how can you prove it? You only 
know what he told himself. That isn’t proof, 
really.” 

“That is just what Dad said,” admitted 
Madeleine. “It was James’s word against 
that man Corey's. Dad thinks maybe John 
wanted to believe it was James, so as to get 
rid of him and marry the girl.” 

“It’s awfully romantic, anyway,” agreed 
Paul. “But I don’t see what you can do about 
it now.” 

“Not much, I guess,” said Madeleine 
cheerfully. “All the same I’m going to search 
out the Jewetts (Continued on page 46) 














GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


EASTPORT, MAINE: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for two years, and I must 
tell you what I think of it; I know I would 
be lost without this nice magazine because 
our town has not a Girl Scout organization, 
and so I get all my camp information and 
good things to know out of THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 

The May issue was just swell, and Where 
Is Sylvia? is getting more exciting every 
month. Leave It to Lofty! was nice, and 
also Opposites Attract. All the stories are 
good and I know they will continue to be 
so. The May cover of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is the best yet—it is so natural. 

Joan and Jean are surely crazy about THE 
AMERICAN GiRL, but no more than I am. 

Gerry Cummings 
VIRGINIA ENJOYS THE MOVIES 
MorrISTOWN, TENNESSEE: After reading 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for several years, I 
have finally found the courage to tell you 
what a perfectly grand magazine it is. 

Where Is Sylvia? is by far the best serial 
I have ever read. Blind Date and The 
K. R. A. Club were good, also. The stories 
about Bushy and Lofty are grand. The last 
one, Leave It to Lofty! is the best one yet. 

I like the motion picture articles, too. I 
have seen all the pictures (that have come 
here) about which there have been articles 
in the magazine. Little Lord Fauntleroy is 
coming next month. 

I am thirteen, and I joined the Girl Scouts 
when I was ten. I have just passed my First 
Class test and hope to be a Golden Eaglet 
some day. 

I can’t think of a thing that would im- 
prove THE AMERICAN GIRL. It is tops! 

Virginia Ann Taylor 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE 


WINNEBAGO, ILLINOIS: You don’t know 
how much I enjoy this magazine. As soon 
as it comes, I sit down and read it. 

I hope we are going to have the Bushy 
and Lofty stories every month, and I only 
wish I could tell you how much I enjoy the 
Phyl and Meg Merriam stories. I couldn't 
get along without Jean and Joan, either. 

You may think it rather funny my writ- 
ing to you so soon, for I only started taking 
THE AMERICAN GiRL in March. It was such 
a pleasant surprise when I found out that 
Mother had subscribed for the magazine 
for me, for one year. 

I'm waiting anxiously for the June num- 
ber now. One of my friends reads the mag- 
azine when I'm through, and another wants 
me to show her all of the copies I have, 
when she comes to see me. 


I like to read, so I specially enjoy Good 
Times With Books by Helen Ferris. I hope 
you print this letter because I mean every- 
thing I've said. 

Marie Wright 


EVELYN LIKES TO READ 


METHUEN, MassAcHuseTts: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN GIRL only two 
months, but I just had to tell you how I 
enjoy it. I used to get it every month from 
the library, until my mother read it one day 
and decided that I should have the magazine 
to keep for myself. 

I enjoy the Girl Scout pages, as I am a 
second class Scout. I belong to Troop 26, 
and we have a very nice Captain. I also en- 
joy Good Times With Books. I have already 
received some of the books Miss Ferris sug- 
gested, from my mother. 

Evelyn Stoliker 
CET BETTER SOON, JEAN! 
New York, New York: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Gir for three years, and re- 
cently have had my subscription renewed. 
Through all those years I’ve never had much 
chance to read the magazines carefully. Last 
Saturday, however, I was in an accident and 
have been confined to bed. Having nothing 
to do, I dug up some of the old copies of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL and read them very 
carefully. I enjoyed every copy of the mag- 
azine, and now? Well, all the ten syllable 
words in the dictionary could not express 
my feeling toward THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

The stories are simply the finest I've ever 
read, the articles are tops, and the illustra- 
tions are perfect. And so, three cheers for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL! May it live forever! 

Jean Fockner 


AN EXCITING MYSTERY 


DIcKINSON, NortH Dakota: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN Gir. for eight 
months, but as I look back it seems longer. 
I often wonder how I got along without it. 
I received a subscription last October for 
two years and, when it runs out, believe 
me, I'm going to renew it. 

I like the stories about that adorable 
Bushy, and her brother, Lofty—especially 
Leave It to Lofty! in the May issue. Where 
Is Sylvia? is one of the best mysteries I have 
ever read. I can hardly wait for the next 
installment. 

Jean and Joan make me wild for the next 
issue. I liked Frances Wright's story 
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Opposites Attract, and the article Janet 
Looks at the Frick Collection. 

Best of all, I like In Step With the Times. 
Its information is given in such an inter- 
esting manner. I read it, and A Penny For 
Your Thoughts, and Good Times With 
Books first. I like the movie articles, also. 

Eleanor Woodward 
THANK YOU, ANN! 
DENVER, CoLorapo: I am thoroughly a- 
shamed of myself. I have taken THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL for two years now, and I haven't 
written a letter stating my ideas and my 
appreciation of this nearly perfect maga- 
zine. I say “nearly perfect” because I think 
there are some changes that could be made 
for the good of the magazine. First, I think 
there should be a regular article each 
month on etiquette. Those charming arti- 
cles by Beatrice Pierce have made things 
more fun for me because I have learned the 
rules. Second, I think an article on dancing 
would be nice; and, last but not least, some 
stories by the author of the Maudie stories. 

Now that I have that off my chest, I'll 
start commending articles and stories. The 
Bushy and Lofty stories by Edith Ballinger 
Price are magnificent, and The K. R. A. 
Club gave me a satisfied feeling at the end 
that was delicious. The cover and inside il- 
lustrations are grand, and they are especially 
interesting to me as I hope to be an illus- 
trator when I grow up. 

But, please, never leave Jean and Joan 
out, for they make me feel as though | 
could never wait for the next issue. 


Ann Krippner 
THE GIRL SCOUT FEATURES 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: I have been tak- 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL for four months 
and I am greatly attached to it. It certainly 
seems a part of me. 

1 enjoy the stories immensely. Leave It 
to Lofty! by Edith Ballinger Price, in the 
May issue, was cute. Opposites Attract and 
Sally Sounds the Alarm also caught my at- 
tention. The serial, Where Is Sylvia? is 
very exciting. The articles are fine, espe- 
cially Oliver Tiresome and Janet Looks at 
the Frick Collection. The _ illustrations 
throughout the magazine are good, and the 
stories of travel with Sue are very likeable. 

The Girl Scout features are splendid, for 
they give you a fine idea of what Scouts and 
Brownies are doing elsewhere. Of course, 
there are many other wonderful things in 
this magazine, too—don’t forget that. I'm 
sure that everyone who reads about Jean 
and Joan (and I’m sure everyone does) will 
agree that they arouse an exciting curiosity 
about what is coming in the next issue. 

Betiy Jayne Hafner 
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SAYING SOMETHING! 


KEYSER, WeEsT VIRGINIA: The May issue 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL is almost perfect. 
The cover is the best one yet—it is so true 
to life. 

Sally Sounds the Alarm, and Opposites 
Attract were fine in every way—and, at 
last, my favorite characters, Bushy and 
Lofty, in a swell new story, Leave It to 
Lofty! 1 thought The Last Word was fine, 
but when I read the story this month, I be- 
lieve it is even better. And that’s saying 
something! 

Where Is Sylvia? is even better than 
Troubled Waters, though that isn’t far be- 
hind. 

In fact the whole May issue is simply 
dandy. 

Anna B. Covington 


A HORSE NAMED CANNON BALL 


Decatur, ALABAMA: I am a new subscriber 
and have received only a few copies. Out 
of those copies, I have enjoyed Where 1: 
Sylvia? very much. In the May issue, I 
enjoyed Sally Sounds the Alarm. Leave It 
to Lofty! was also swell. 

I have a horse named Cannon Ball, and 
would appreciate any articles, or stories pub- 
lished in THE AMERICAN GIRL, pertaining 
to horses. 

Good luck and best wishes! 

Virginia Prince Calvin 


RUTH’S FAVORITE ARTICLE 


AucusTA, MAINE: I have just received the 
May issue, and I think it is grand. I have 
only taken the magazine for four months, 
but I feel as though I had always taken it. 

This month’s cover was very sweet. Let's 
have more of Ruth King’s covers. 

Where is Sylvia? is good. Sally Sounds 
the Alarm was also good. Let's have more 
of the Bushy and Lofty stories. Opposites 
Attract was swell. 

The Sports of Yesteryear is amusing, and 
In Step With the Times is interesting as 
well as educational. 

Although they are all nice, my favorite 
article, of all, is Good Times With Books, 
because I love books and read all the time. 

Ruth Edwards 


THE SAME CHARACTERS 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GiRL only three months, 
but I am satished that it is the best magazine 
in the world. 

I don’t belong to the Girl Scouts because 
I live on a farm, and there isn't a troop 
within miles of our home. 

I enjoyed the May issue very much. I 
liked Edith Ballinger Price’s story, Leave 
It to Lofty! and 1 hope there will be more 
stories with the same characters. 

I enjoy the Sports of Yesteryear very 
much, too. 

Mary Emma Jackson 


RUTH KING’S COVERS 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: I have been tak- 
ing THE AMERICAN Gir. for only three 
months, but I think it is the best magazine 
that girls can get. As I looked at this 
month's cover, when I tore off the wrapper, 
I thought it was darling. If Miss Ruth King 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


draws all of her covers that way, give us 
more of her art. 

The story of Lofty and Bushy was just 
too cute for words. Where Is Sylvia? is a 
thriller, and In Step With the Times is 
simply marvelous. 

I have almost earned my Shirley Temple 
doll, for my sister whose birthday is next | 
month. 

Mary Beth Perry 


A VERY GOOD IDEA 


Iota, KaANsas: Perhaps it is not a good 
idea, but every month I like to write and 
tell you what I think of the current issue, 
and to send jokes and what not. 

In the May issue, I especially enjoyed 
Sally Sounds the Alarm, Opposites Attract, 
and Sue Goes to Holland. 

I am fond of what I call “colonial” | 
stories—those stories which deal with hap- 
penings during the Revolutionary War pe- | 
riod, of Quakers, or pioneers in the new 
country, of Indians, settlers, and such peo- 
ple. 

Needless to say, I'm all worked up about 
Where Is Sylvia? That poor girl simply 
must have some good luck soon. I like this 
serial better than I did The Heedless Hay- 
dens, though the latter story was very good. 
I liked the illustrations for Where 1: 
Sylvia? much better, also. 

Good Times With Books is always good, 
I think. Helen Ferris’s reviews make one 
want to read the book discussed right away, 
for Miss Ferris gives clear pictures of the 
contents to the reader, without spoiling the 
story by telling how it ends. 

Joye Humes 


READING OLD NUMBERS | 


SouTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: I'm so 
for THE AMERICAN GiRL that it would take 
ages to write my complete satisfaction. | 
can't tell you how pleased and thrilled I am 
when my long awaited magazine arrives— 
and then I drop everything to read it. I 
like to read A Penny For Your Thoughts 
especially. 

Jean and Joan are swell. In fact, they are 
my favorite characters in the magazine. | 
like the Jacqueline Lee illustrations—and 
let's have more articles like Fashions and 
How They Grow. 1 like Marjorie Paradis’ 


stories, too. 


| 
Really, I like everything awfully well in 


our magazine. Between issues, I read and 
reread my back numbers, and I know I'm 
not the only one who does. 


Mildred Holm 


NANCY ENJOYS PHYL AND MEG 


think it is the grandest magazine I have ever 
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= good scouts 
are better 
than I 


a wash your beret, 


or “do up” little personals — 
get the help of two good wash- 
ing scouts —use Fels-Naptha 
Soap. It brings you richer, 
golden soap plus lots of nap- 
tha—and dirt goes quicker! 
Tell mother to try Fels-Naptha 
for the big wash—it gets 
rid of “tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


the golden bar 
with the clean naptha odor 

















INDIAN SLIPPERS FOR 
ALL-ROUND WEAR 





BASS 
INDIAN 
TANS 


REAL Indian Moccasins with leather 
thongs make ideal footwear for canoe- 
ing and camping. They’re comfortable 
and tough. They’re light. Get a pair of 
Bass Indian Tans for all-round summer 
wear. You can rove like a Redskin... 
quick and quiet. Give your feet new 
freedom . . . new ease. 

Bass ha8 a 60-year-old reputation for 
careful craftsmanship with quality 
leathers. Write for a free catalog which 
illustrates Bass Boots and Sports Foot- 
wear for every need. Send a post-card to 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
97 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 
Makers of Sportocasins and Bass Outdoor Footwear 





‘CAMPERS’ HANDBOOK 


METHUEN, MassACHuseTts: I have taken | 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for two years, and I | 


I can't wait for the next issue so I can | 


read Where Is Sylvia? That is one of the 
best stories that has been in the magazine 
since I have taken it. 


I also thought that Leave It to Lofty! was | 
swell. That story sort of went to my head, | 
and I think of it a lot. I read the piece on | 
the back cover about what is coming next | 


month, and I am so glad we are going to | 


have another Phyl and Meg story. 
All in all, 1 want to praise you for pub- 
lishing such a grand magazine. 
Nancy Harrison 


JUST 
OUT 


| 
read. | 
| 


Tents, 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


The famous authority tells every- 
thing you need to know in Camp. 
For Automobile Touring, Canoe, 
Motor Boat, Saddle Horse, Hiking, Bicycling, 
Equipment, Cooking, Antidotes, etc. 
Fully Illustrated. $2.00. At All Bookstores. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 





Buy only The 


B E A D s World's Best Quality 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


Originators of Wood-Bead Craft and Tile-Bead Craft. 
Send for FREE Folder No. A-3, describing above—also 


indian Bead Craft—Felt Craft—Jjewel Craft 
WALCO BEAD COMPANY 
IMPORTERS 








37 West 37th Street New York, N. Y. 
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ELLEN SHOOTS THE WORKS 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 


much for you,” gaily retorted Ellen, “to- 
morrow morning.” 

She waved. 

“Happy Fourth of July!” 

Halcyon’s skipper had managed to keep 
out of her voice the ever-growing fear that 
morning might also find the blue yaw! out 
on the Sound. And for the next half hour 
she tightly gripped the wheel, her entire 
body tense, as if to impart some of her 
own energy to the yacht’s engine. 

“It can’t be long now,” she muttered to 
her silent companion, as finally they caught 
sight of the entrance to Willowmere har- 
bor. “And it’s going to break my heart if 
we just miss out.” 

Hedda was biting her nails. 

“Stop that!” cried Ellen sharply. “I’m 
nervous enough, without your acting twice 
as upset.” 

Hedda obligingly sat on her hands. 

“Gosh!” she gasped. ‘This suspense will 
kill me. If we—’ Hedda’s words trailed 
off as the motor's chugging faded. And in 
the overwhelming quiet that fell like a great 
blanket on Halcyon, Ellen Wakefield went 
altogether limp. 

“So close!” 

Hedda gazed sadly toward the harbor 
mouth, as if to wish the yacht around the 
point to the clubhouse. 

‘Had we better anchor?” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“Let me think a minute.” 

Now that the blow had fallen, now that 
the motor actually had stopped and they 
were drifting, now that the worst that could 
happen had happened, she pulled herself 
together again. 

‘Maybe we're close enough to the harbor 
for the incoming tide to pull us around,” 
she hazarded hopefully. 

It was now full twilight. Another fifteen 
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and make them eat their words—John’s 
words.” 

At the next corner they found themselves 
on Main Street again, in front of the inn. 
Miss Rumsey stood on the steps, waiting for 
them. On the other side of the inn, the 
street widened out to form a Square which 
faced the harbor and the wharves. This was 
the busy part of the town, for fishing was 
the principal industry of Granite Shore. 

The scene was a lively one, and new to 
the inland girls. At the moment, the activity 
centered about a large power-boat which 
had just come in from the daily trip to the 
fish-weirs. A little crowd had collected at the 
end of the wharf, joking and talking with 
the men in the boat. They had been late in 
returning, for they had got a horse-mackerel 
off Halibut Point, and had had a hard tussle 
to land him. 

Madeleine worked herself through the 
crowd until she could lean over and look 
down into the boat. There lay the horse- 
mackerel, a great blue fish, fully nine feet 
long and big as a barrel. 

The captain of the weir-boat, who was 
doing most of the talking, was a powerful 
man with arms like a Hercules. He looked 





minutes would find complete darkness on 
the Sound. If only the tide would pull them 
to the harbor entrance where they could 
hail someone! If only a power boat would 
come along! 

With all the tenderness of a mother help- 
ing a child to take its first steps, Ellen was 
handling Halcyon’s wheel. Her sensitive 
touch was keeping the boat barely under 
way—but, still, moving. Gradually the 
frown lifted from the girl’s strained face. 

“Shhh! Don’t even breathe hard,’’ she 
said very quietly. “We may make it!” 

Inch by inch, foot by foot, yard by yard, 
the tide was indeed pulling Halcyon II 
toward the point of land that hid the 
Willowmere yacht club. Slowly the yacht 
gained—then faster, as the tide increased 
in speed near the narrow harbor mouth. Un- 
til, finally, Ellen’s happy voice filled the 
evening. 

“We'll make it!” she cried exultantly. 
“Hedda, my darling, we'll make it!” 

As she gave voice to her joy, a deep male 
shout boomed across the water. And around 
the point appeared the red and green run- 
ning lights of a motor boat. 

“It’s your father, in the Club launch!” 
exclaimed Hedda, dashing forward. 

“Get a towline ready,” came Captain 
Wakefield’s voice again. ‘There's a surprise 
waiting, and you'll have to hustle.” 

Ellen raced to Halcyon’s bow, and helped 
Hedda make a heavy line fast to the winch 
that Tank Beegle earlier had used for a 
target. 

“What's the surprise ?”’ she asked eagerly 
as she tossed the line’s free end into the 
waiting launch. 

Captain Wakefield caught a coil. 

“Young Beegle and Wyeth were supposed 
to help set off the fireworks at the Club,” 
he said, making the rope fast to a cleat on 
the motorboat’s stern. “But they’ve run out 
on the show, and the commodore wants you 
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more than equal to a combat with a three- 
hundred-pound monster, and his brutal face 
suggested that he might enjoy it. He was 
grinning with satisfaction as he and his men 
prepared to hoist their catch ashore. 

Madeleine watched, fascinated, as the huge 
body was lifted with hooks and derrick, and 
swung upwards and in, close to her. Sud- 
denly she realized she was in the way, and 
she jumped back quickly. There was a 
wrench and jerk, and her arm caught be- 
tween the ropes. A small object hurtled 
through the air, and dropped with a plop 
into the deep green water between the wharf 
and the side of the boat. 

“My watch!” screamed Madeleine, des- 
perately clutching the air. “Oh! my new 
watch!” It was her father’s good-bye present, 
and it was dreadful to lose it. Miss Rumsey 
and Paul ran to her, but they were at a loss 
to know what to do. Madeleine stood hope- 
lessly staring at the water. The crowd press- 
ed close and Miss Rumsey tried to draw the 
girl away. 

“Come, dear,” she urged. “It is no use 
looking at the water. I'm afraid your watch 
is gone forever!” 

“Now, I don’t think,” said a slow voice 


girls to take their places. How about it?” 

For a moment Ellen looked at Hedda. 
Then two almost hysterical peals of laughter 
rang out over the Sound. 

Two hours later, with Ellen Wakefield's 
slim fingers again on Halcyon’s wheel, the 
blue yawl, her tanks refilled, once more 
rounded the harbor point under her own 
power. The yacht headed for the Sound, 
where Ellen’s keen eyes very quickly picked 
out a drifting dinghy with two woebegone 
youths huddled in its bottom. 

As Halcyon’s guests watched and chuck- 
led, the yawl circled and Hedda Vaughn 
caught the painter that Tank Beegle tossed 
from the small boat. 

“Hi, Tank!” hailed Ellen at the wheel. 
“Did you see the Club fireworks?” 

“We did.” 

“Then you'll be happy to know that in 
your—your unexplained absence—Commo- 
dore Blackburn asked ws to set them off.” 

“So what?” growled Tank. 

“So we saved our own fireworks to demon- 
strate how we set off the Club’s display— 
with none of the uproar you two caused last 
year!” 

Abruptly Ellen sent the yacht ahead so 
that the dinghy was unceremoniously yank- 
ed along behind. Turning the wheel over to 
Hedda, she ran forward to light a rocket 
that stood ready against the brass winch. 

“Okay, Ellen,’ shouted Hedda. ‘Shoot 
the works!” 

For an instant the rocket’s bright yellow 
glare illuminated two miserable male figures 
in the dinghy. In that instant, Ellen knew 
that the boys had suffered enough. Hurry- 
ing aft, she idled Halcyon'’s motor, and pull- 
ed the dinghy close to the yacht’s stern. 

“You're both tired and hungry,” she said 
indulgently as the boys clambered aboard. 
“After you've eaten some of the supper we 
saved for you, I know you'll enjoy our fire- 
works much more!” 
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behind her. It came from a very fat man 
with a red, smiling face. “One of these 
youngsters'll fetch her up, in the flip of a 
cunner’s tail. Hey, Jay!” he shouted to a 
boy who was standing on the deck of a 
small schooner, lying just ahead of the weir- 
boat. “Hey, Jay, see can you bring up the 
girl’s watch?” 

The boy, a well-built young fellow about 
sixteen years old, came to the stern of the 
boat and looked over. 

“Where'd it go down?” he asked, drag- 
ging off his rubber boots and clumsy 
sweater. 

“There!” “Right there by the post!” 
"Bout two feet out!” Several hands point- 
ed. Jay took a hitch in his belt, stepped to 
the rail, and dived. 

He was gone a long time. Madeleine had 
begun to wonder if he were never coming 
up, when he shot out of the water, empty- 
handed. Other boys began diving from the 
side of the weir-boat. Manuel, a strapping 
young Portuguese, shouted as he emerged 
breathless from a prolonged dive, that he 
had seen the watch. After a second try, he 
came up triumphantly, waving—not the 
watch, but a bit (Continued on page 50) 
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Half-Dressed 


One day, as a 
small child was look- 
ing out of the win- 
dow, she saw a lady 
leading a Pekingese 
with a dog-sweater 
on. Suddenly the 
Peke sneezed, and 
the child cried out, 
“Oh, Mother, come 
and look at this poor 
little dog! He's 
catching cold _ be- 
cause the lady for- 
got to put his pants 
on.”’—Sent by Dor- 
oTHY Coup, Or- | 
ange, Virginia. | 


the porter. 


| 
Not 
A p preciated 


A man_ touring 
Europe sent back to |} 
his son a _ picture 
postcard which bore 
the following mes- 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Unnecessary Question 





“Did you miss that train, sir?” asked 


“No! I didn’t like the looks of it, so 
I chased it out of the station.” 
Doris STELZEL, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


| Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- | 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 

| address. A book will be awarded to every | 
| girl whose joke is published in this space. | 


is Point of View 


A flea and an ele- 
phant walked side by 
side over a bridge. 
Said the flea to the 
elephant, “Boy, we 
sure do shake that 
thing!’’"—Sent by 


BARBARA JEAN 
Goates, San Benito, 
Texas. 


A Riddle 


| One day my little 
brother was watch- 

| ing my mother peel 

| a banana. It remind- 

| ed him of a riddle 

| he had heard one of 

| 

| 

| 





his classmates tell- 
ing at school. 

He said to his 
mother, “Why is a 
shipload of bananas 
like gasoline?” 

His mother said, 
“I can not guess. 











sage: “Dear Son: On 
the other side you 
will see a picture of the rock from which the 
Spartans threw their defective children. Wish 
you were here! Dad.’—Sent by MARGARET 
E. Cook, Urbana, lowa. 


Just as Good 


DELILAH: Mah baby swallowed mah foun- 
tain pen dis mohnin’. 

AuNT NETTIE: Lawsee, chile, what did 
yo’ do till de doctah come? 

DELILAH: Oh, ah jest used ma pencil._— 
Sent by Sara WALLIs, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Long Enough 





SCOTCHMAN (at riding academy): I wish 
to rent a horse. 

Groom: How long? 

SCOTCHMAN: The longest you've got. 
There are five of us going.—Sent by MARY 
ALICE Tripp, Hemet, California. 





You tell me.” 
“Because they 
replied. — Sent by 
Schenectady, New 


make a cargo!” he 
LILLIAN LA VALLEE, 
York. 


The Reason 





“Daddy, aren’t you growing taller ?’’ asked 
Bobby. 

“No, son, why?” answered his father. 

“Because,” said Bobby, ‘‘your head is be- 
ginning to grow out of your hair.""—Sent by 
Betty ANN REITEN, Petersbury, North 
Dakota. 


News of the Gnu 


VISITOR TO THE Zoo: Is that gnu very 
dangerous ? 

KEEPER: Well, lady, no gnus is good 
gnus.—Sent by MirR1IAM TURTELTAUB, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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back. Looks like Jock. It is Jock! He’s wav- 
ing something in his hand.” 

Both girls ran to the gate as the rider 
galloped up, his horse’s hoofs throwing up 
little spurts of dust. John dismounted, loop- 
ing the bridle over his arm. ‘Can't come in. 
I'm in a tearing hurry.” He crooked an el- 
bow to glance at his wrist watch. “Have 
to get back to the Crossing to meet Father 
at the train, with the car. I rode over to 
bring this note from Ben Grace.” He hand- 
ed Phyl a square brown envelope. 

Phyllis opened it, wondering. Then she 
raised startled eyes to the face of the young 
dispatch rider. ““Why, Jock! It’s got a check 
in it!” 

“I know it,” 
note.” 

With a catch in her voice, she read aloud 
the bold handwriting on the heavy brown 
sheet: 


"Dear Miss Phyllis: 

“Thank you for the good time you girls 
gave me the other day. Last night Miss Mas- 
ters bought my sketch of your road stand for 
a hundred dollars, and you'll see by the en- 
closed that I'm going fifty-fifty ‘with you. 
I want to help along your fund for the gym- 
nasium. Besides, this is only fair, for you 
girls did half the work. If you hadn't mad: 
your road stand so jolly good-looking, it 
wouldn't have been a subject for a picture 
So don't hesitate to consider the fifty dollars 
as part of your proceeds. 

“Hoping to see you and your sister again 
—often—, I am 


John grinned. “Read the 


“Sincere ly yours, 
“Benson Grace.” 


Meg raised a shout of triumph. 

Turning, John put a booted foot in the 
stirrup. He paused and looked back over his 
shoulder while the horse's sleek chestnut 
side half-circled about him. 

Phyl stood in a daze, still staring at the 
letter. “It’s saved my life, Jock, but I can’t 
believe it’s true. Only a few minutes ago 
Meg and I were sitting here, hopeless, and 
now, just by chance, this comes. Because 
Mr. Grace happened to paint our road 
stand!” 

“I wouldn’t call it chance, Phyl. I'd call 
it the result of your own good work.’ John 
flung a leg across the saddle. “It was no 
common outfit that turned this trick. Hurrah 
for Road Stand de Luxe!” 
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of white clam shell all tangled in seaweed. 

Madeleine whose hopes had risen as the 
diving commenced, was in despair again. 
Even the fat man—Captain Perkins they 
called him—was losing confidence. 

“Tide's "bout low,” he said. “If they don’t 
git her now, they never will, and the way 
they're churnin’ up the bottom’s likely to 
bury her deeper.” 

Jay pulled himself out of the water, his 
black hair dripping in his eyes. “Show me 
again where it fell,” he called to Madeleine. 
“Don’t be downhearted. We'll get it.” 

Madeleine pointed out the spot as nearly 
as she could, and he plunged once more. The 
crowd waited silently. They appeared to 
have more faith in Jay than in the others. 
Suddenly his arm and hand shot up from 
the depths, clutching the watch on its black 
ribbon. 

There was a cheer of triumph and con- 
gratulation from the spectators as the boy 
climbed out on the wharf and handed the 
watch to Madeleine. 

“Oh, thank you,” she cried happily. “My 


father gave it to me, and I couldn't bear 
to lose it!’ She snatched a bill from her 
purse and held it toward him. 

Jay drew back. “What's that for?’ he 
asked, with a haughty lift of his chin. 

“For you,” Madeleine explained. ‘For 
getting it for me, and I'm awfully grateful.”’ 

“That isn’t necessary,” said the boy curtly 
and turned away. His powerful young back 
and well-set head were a picture of outraged 
pride. 

“Why, how ridiculous!’”’ exclaimed Miss 
Rumsey. ‘What's the matter with the boy?” 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” cried Madeleine. “I 
didn’t mean to hurt his feelings. I only 
thought—” 

“If he’s so foolish, it’s not worth worry- 
ing about,”’ said Miss Rumsey. ‘But we must 
get that watch to a jeweler at once, or it will 
be ruined, after all.’’ She led the way along 
the wharf towards the Square. 

Suddenly, Paul pulled Madeleine's sleeve. 
“There's that awful old witch woman again,” 
she said. ‘‘She’s looking at us.’’ Sure enough, 
the bedraggled figure was standing in the 
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shadowed door of the shed, and the girls 
caught a low murmur of talk between her 
and the captain of the weir-boat. For the 
second time that morning, Madeleine met 
those sly, bright eyes under their heavy 
brows. She had the odd feeling that they 
rested on her with concentration and with 
quickening interest, though she could not 
imagine in what way she and Paul could be 
of any possible concern to their possessor. 

The captain of the weir-boat looked up 
as they passed the door of the shed. ‘Here's 
a mess of fish for your cats, Tess,” he cried, 
taking some fish from a half-filled barrel and 
tossing them into the old woman's basket. 
From the sudden loudness of his tone, both 
girls received the impression that his words 
were intended for their benefit. 


Who was that strange old woman with 
the bright black eyes? And why was she so 
interested in Madeleine and Paul? You'll 
meet these three people again in the next 
installment—and you'll see that proud 
boy, Jay, also, in a mysterious situation. 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 


As she paused to rub her hands on her 
trousers, Joan and Margie questioned her 
eagerly. 

“What 7s it? Do you really think you 
know what's the matter? Do you think you 
can make it go?” 

“Patience, patience!’’ said Bushy. She op- 
ened the tank, unscrewed the cap of the 
red can, and poured in the contents. Then 
she fiddled about till she found the tickler 
on the carburetor, and pushed it down until 
liquid overflowed and dribbled across her 
hand. She sniffed again, and her rather 
smirking expression of satisfaction increased 
perceptibly. Then, trying to conceal the fact 
that her fingers shook a trifle, she threw 
the switch and spun the flywheel with all 
her might. The engine choked, sneezed, 
spluttered, banged—and started. As the pro- 
peller had been left engaged when the motor 
stalled, the Reliable leaped forward crazily, 
headed for nowhere in particular. Lofty, his 
lips compressed, snatched the wheel and 
steadied the boat. The outcries of the pas- 
sengers were joyful and loud. Bushy’s name 
was coupled to the most pleasing praise, 
not to say flattery. 

“What was it? And how did you know 
what to do?” 

“Well,” said Bushy slowly, “one of the 
things a sailboat person has to learn when 
he begins monkeying around power boats, 
is that gasoline always lives in red cans. 
Red—danger; see? Er—blue ones contain 
water, usually—a liquid entirely unsuitable 
for fuel. You see, Lofty put the water into 
the tank, and it made all the difference. It 
happened to me, once, when I was very 
young and inexperienced,’ she added mod- 
estly, “with the Sea-Sled.” 

“But you knew how to fix it,” Joan said 
admiringly. 

“Experience, my dear, experience,” Bushy 
remarked. “If there’s any water left in the 
tank, it goes to the bottom, and you just let 
it run out till you can feel the greasy film of 





gas on your fingers. Then you tickle the car- 
buretor plenty, and she'll usually start. Well, 
I'd best be boarding my little shallop and 
wafting homeward—” 





Pulitzer Prize Winner! 


The recent announcement of the 
Pulitzer Prize Awards brought par- 
ticular pleasure to the Editors of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. And we 
know that our readers are equally 
proud that Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin was the winner of the 1936 
Poetry Award, for his volume 
“Strange Holiness.” 


Professor Coffin has long been 
one of our best-loved authors, and 
the many letters we have received, 
telling how much girls have en- 
joyed his poems, and “Christmas 
on Paradise,’’ ““Rock Pool,” “Wild 
Garden,” and other articles, show 
that readers of THE AMERICAN 
GiRL appreciate and recognize 
quality in writing. 


You will be especially pleased, 
we know, with the new poem by 
Professor Coffin, ‘These Things 
Have Delighted Me,” on page 19 
of this issue. Other poems and arti- 
cles from his pen will appear in 
forthcoming numbers. 











“Hem!” said Lofty with a gulp. “Now 
you're here, you might as well come along 
to Bishop Island with the rest of us, I sup- 
pose.” 


“My dear Edward,” said Bushy, “the 
capacity of this little boat—” 

“Why, there’s plenty of room,” Margie 
said, not noticing the quotation marks in 
Bushy’s voice. “Of course, you're coming 
along. I shall jump overboard at once, if 
you're not.” 

The Reliable headed her blunt nose and 
gaily flapping red pennant purposefully to- 
wards Bishop Island, and there seemed to 
be every indication that she would reach it. 
The little skiff bobbed and jerked in the 
wake, at the length of her painter. Lofty, 
at the wheel, had partially mastered his 
emotions, and turned to smile nonchalantly 
at Margie. 

“Go sailing with me to-morrow morning 
in the Washaway?” he inquired in an off- 
hand manner. 

Bushy pricked up her ears. “The Wash- 
away, did I understand?” she remarked. 
“Then—er—if you'll not be using the Re- 
liable, 1 suppose you wouldn’t mind my 
taking her out? Seems too bad to waste the 
hire, you know. Besides, you might have 
had to pay a garage man, if you Jad rowed 
ashore.” 

“Take her out by all means, child,” said 
Lofty hastily, “if you think it will amuse 
you. 

Bushy cocked ther feet up, and gratefully 
accepted a preliminary chunk of fudge cake 
from the thoughtful Margie. 

“ "Water, water everywhere,” she mur- 
mured, her eyes on the horizon. ‘‘Heigh, 
hum!” 

“What's that?” snapped Lofty suspicious- 
ly, starting up. 

‘How nervous you are, Lofty,” she said 
soothingly. “I believe you had better stick 
to sailing—it’s more restful. I was just think- 
ing of the old poet; I was thinking of that 
beautiful line while I was snoozling over 
on Sandy Island, ‘Water, water every- 
where—’ ” 

“And not a drop of gas!” whispered 
Margie, too low for anyone but Bushy to 
hear. 























OME on in, silly! It’s not 
C cold, once you're wet all 

over. I’m just pleasantly 
numb,” urged Jean, splashing 
about alongside the rock where 
her chum was sitting. 

“Br-r-rh!”” Joan looked down at 
the crystal water of the little har- 
bor, then up at the intense blue of 
the Maine sky. “Not yet,” she 
begged. ‘Anyway, it’s too lovely 
here to go in swimming without 
enjoying the scenery a while first.” 

Jean scrambled to her feet, 
shook the water from her like a 
puppy, and waded ashore. She 
seated herself on a rock near her 
friend's perch. “That's right,” she 
agreed, glancing around her. 


@ The tiny harbor was almost 
landlocked, encircled on both 
sides by jutting points of land 
deeply forested with spruce. A bar 
lay across the mouth of it, and, be- 
yond, the surf flung itself mag- 


““Green Days in Forest, 
and Blue Days at Sea”’ 


nificently upon the rocks. Not a 
person was in sight. 


“This whole place,” went on 
Joan, “‘it’s—well, small as the cove 
is, it’s beautiful on a grand scale, 
if you know what I mean. Sort of 
Wagnerian. I can just imagine 
Brunhilde coming down out of 
that forest to bathe.” 

Jean nodded thoughtfully. “Re- 
minds me of the time Aunt Madge 
took us to the opera, to hear the 
Valkyrie,” she agreed. “Aren't you 
glad we came to Maine, Jo?” 


@ ‘Rather. And sometime I want 
to explore the interior of the State, 
too. Ever since reading Anne 
Frances Hodgkins’ article, Maine 
to Georgia, in the July AMERICAN 
Gi, I’ve been crazy to see Mount 
Katahdin.” 

“Me, too. The new number— 
August—is a peach, isn’t it? I like 
the idea of a mid-summer fiction 
issue. It fits the spirit of vacation.” 





“Uh-huh. And the stories are so 
full of pep. Didn’t you like The 
Light in the Valley, by Henrietta 
Otis Shaw ?” 


“Yes, I did. And I got a big kick 
out of You Can’t Do That! by 
Kenneth Payson Kempton, too. 
We haven't had a story of his for 
a long time.” 

“That new serial, Quarry Hill, 
has me all worked up,” said Joan 
musingly, her eyes on the surf run- 
ning like a flash of light along the 
distant rocks. Suddenly she kicked 
off her beach sandals. ‘““Well, old 
dear, I've got my courage up. 
Let’s go into the water.” 

“Okay!” Jeanrsprang to her feet. 
“Beat you out to the float. Last one 
in is a rotten apple!” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Mereurochrome is especially useful ino summer 
camps where slight injuries occur every day. 
Prompt care 1s important in preventing infee- 
tions. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. 
Injuries are reported promptly when Mercu- 
rochrome is used, because treatment is not 














painful. 
Be prepared with Mereurochrome for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. In 
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